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Most reports from states using Electro-Matic Radar Speed 
Meter say it’s cutting down accidents. The latest state to 
install it and the state which pioneered radar’s use in 
patrolling highways are equally enthusiastic about the re- 
sults, an Associated Press survey found. 

Virginia State Police, one of the first users of radar, in 
an expanded program credit radar for the reduction in the 
death toll on the Fourth of July weekend. There were 
only 7 deaths this year compared to 21 last year. 

Radar Speed Meters have been used for a year by the 
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Kansas highway patrol. They note a 12 per cent reduction 
in traffic fatalities and conservatively say radar “may have 
played some part.” 

Mississippi State Police credit radar with a 77 per cent 
reduction in traffic accidents. 


Continuous speed measurements of vehicles approaching 
or receding in the path of a radar beam are taken directly 
with the Model S-2 Speed Meter. Speed readings are 


plainly and directly indicated in miles per hour, day or 
night and under all weather conditions, on the illuminated 
meter scale or on the chart of the auxiliary Graphic 
Recorder. 
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Readings of speeds up to 100 mph are accurate within 
2 mph. The Speed Meter can be set up and operating in 
less than three minutes on either car battery or 120 volt A.C. 
power. A single ON - OFF switch is the only control neces- 
sary for operation. 

Either one-man or two-man usage of the S-2 Speed Meter 
is practical. Under the one-man system the Transmitter - 
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Receiver Unit is connected by a small cable to the Indicator 
Unit at the point down the road where the officer is sta- 
tioned. Depafttments that favor two-man usage utilize two 
cars, the first car mounts the Radar Speed Meter and is in 
radio-telephone communication with the intercepting car at 
a suitable location down the road. 


1. Police can check far more vehicles than with a cruiser 
car. 

. Hazards to pursuing officers and motorists are eliminated. 

It is effective day and night and in all weather. 

Psychological deterrent to would-be speeders. 

. Portable for spot checking. 

. Ideal for investigating complaints 

speeding. 

. Either one-man or two-man usage of the Speed Meter 
can be employed. 
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For full details write for Bulletin R-102 to 
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All-Out Traffic Attack Under Way 


“Back the Attack,” a last-ditch effort to keep 1956 
from setting a new all-time high in traffic deaths, was 
launched December 1. 

Objectives of the campaign are to encourage public 
officials to “Step Up the Attack” and to stimulate in- 
dividuals to “Back the Attack.” 

The National Safety Council, sponsors of the pro- 
gram through its trafic and transportation confer- 
ence, said “Back the Attack” will continue through 
1957 with a long-range plan to reverse the trend in 
traffic deaths which has climbed steadily upward for 
the past year and one half. 

President Eisenhower has urged the nation to “Back 
the Attack” by stating: 

“It is shockingly clear that each of us must assume 
personal responsibility, not only for driving and 
walking safely, but for supporting our state and local 
public officials as they seek to enforce and strengthen 
our safety programs. 

“The traffic and transportation conference (of the 
National Safety Council) has come forward at a criti- 
cal time with its year-round program to ‘Back the 
Attack on Traffic Accidents.” I hope all our citizens 
will take part in this program.” 

The International Association of Chiefs of Police 
and The National Governors’ Conference have en- 
dorsed the program, and 46 states and the District ol 
Columbia have pledged all-out support. Typical of 
governors’ comments were: 

Gov. Leo Hoegh of Iowa: ‘““To do this job calls for 
full-scale war. The state of Iowa, the lowa Depart- 
ment of Public Safety, this office, and myself pledge 
our support in making the attack our best defense 
against death on the highway.” 

Gov. Ernest W. McFarland of Arizona: “Our 
trafhe accident picture is so acute that we are starting 
our kick-off the second week of October. We plan a 
long-range concentrated effort by both official and 
public support organizations with one objective in 
mind, that of curbing our appalling traffic accidents.” 

Gov. Raymond Gary of Oklahoma: “Auto deaths 
continue to increase in Oklahoma. We are grateful 
for this opportunity to plan a crusade against the 
greatest killers of our time—careless driving and ex- 
cessive speed.” 

The IACP pledged strong support of the program 
through a resolution adopted at the 63rd annual con- 
ference in Chicago in September. 

Mayors and county officials, local safety councils, 
and numerous other organizations concerned with 
accident prevention also are throwing their vast re- 
sources behind this major effort, the National Safety 
Council said. 

“This is no flash-in-the-pan campaign, all smoke 
and no fire,” declared Ned H. Dearborn, Council 
president. “I believe every responsible American will 
agree that the traffic toll has become so shocking that 
it can no longer be endured by a civilized nation. 
It is time to substitute action for apathy. With unit- 
ed and dedicated action by officials and the people, 
horror can be banished from our highways.” 

The attack began in December to hit hard at the 
year-end hazards that make December the most dead- 
ly month of the year on the highway. 
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A special case history study made by the Council 
last Christmas revealed that speed and drinking play 
ed the biggest part in the death ‘toll. Emphasis will 
be given to those points, as well as to the dangers of 
darkness and the increased hazard to pedestrians 

Che Council pointed out, however, that the “Back 
the Attack” campaign would be continued through 
1957 to achieve the objectives of the “action program” 
laid down by the President's Highway Safety Con 
ference. 

First priority will be given to: 

1. Enforcement ol trafhe 
ol a “crackdown” if necessary. 


laws to the proportion 


2. More rigorous handling of violators by trafhe 
courts. 
3. Improved traffic laws and ordinances if they are 


inadequate. 

t. Stricter driver licensing and more effective sus 
pension of licenses for chronic violators. 

5. Stepped up driver education in high schools and 
for adults. 

6. More widespread organization of local support 
groups and participation by citizens in local safety 
work. 

“The ironic part of our failure to reduce trafhe 
accidents is that we are not fighting an unknown 
germ or virus,” Dearborn said. “We know the tech 
niques of prevention. All we need to do is apply 
them. But a democratic nation is responsive to the 
will of its people, and so far the people haven't found 
a way to get the safety that I’m sure most of them 
want. We hope this campaign will provide the leader 
ship.” 


MUSCULAR MUFFLER-CHECK 





A weighty inspection is conducted above by two 
Kentucky state troopers as the auto’s owner looks on 
apprehensively. He is 82 year old B. D. “Pop” Tracy ol 
Frankfort, Ky., who says he drives the 1923 Ford every 
day. Sergeant John Ed Tomlinson is lifting the auto 
while Trooper Bob Calvert checks the muffler. Such 
inspections are now conducted under provisions of a 
motor vehicle inspection law passed by the 1956 ses 
sion of the Kentucky General Assembly. 
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Remove Shackles of Outmoded Traditions 


Can We rbttain 
“VSotal Prevention? 


By W. H. Parker 
Chief of Police 


Los Angeles, California 


In accepting this assigned topic I did so with the 
full realization that it does not lend itself to facility 
of determination. While it might suffice to merely 
deny that total crime prevention is attainable, and 
categorize this thesis in the field in which there are 
no absolutes, the subject does present a real challenge 


First, for technical reasons, a distinction must be 
drawn between crime prevention and crime repression. 
While the term “Crime Prevention” is loosely used 
to cover both fields of endeavor it actually embraces 
those things that are done to prevent people from be- 
coming criminals. These activities rarely involve the 
police, as their primary responsibility is in the field 
of crime repression, a field that covers those things 
done to discourage criminals from committing crimes. 
Nevertheless, for the purpose of this discussion, we 
will use the term “Crime Prevention” in its broad 
and general application. 


It is the premise of some eminent theologians that 
man is inherently corrupt. If such is the case, there 
is an inherent tendency on the part of humankind 
to engage in improper courses of behavior that will 
include activities that have come to be labeled as 
criminal. Recorded criminal conduct is as old as 
history but one need only look at references in the 
New Testament to realize the parallel that exists be- 
tween today and two thousand years ago. The phrase, 
“Let he who is without sin cast the first stone’’ comes 
from an episode in the life of Christ when a prostitute 
was about to receive the current punishment of being 
stoned by the populace. The gospel of St. Matthew 
admonishes, “Lay not up for yourselves treasures on 
earth, where the rust and moth consume, and where 
thieves break through and steal.’ At the time of 
the crucifixion it is reported that two thieves received 
similar treatment as punishment for their crimes. 
After Christ’s death history has it that the Roman 
soldiers gambled for his garments. While types ol 
punishment have changed it appears that the weak- 
nesses of man are the one constant that has permeated 
all of the centuries of recorded history. 


In checkmating the evil tendencies of man, we de- 
pend largely on moral suasion or fear of temporal 
punishment. Moral suasion depends primarily upon 
religious conviction, a desire to do that which is right, 
or a deep-rooted consciousness of the necessity of ad- 
hering to accepted codes of behavior. The fear ot 
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temporal punishment rests basically upon the ability 
of law enforcement to apprehend, expose and punish. 
It is in this latter field of endeavor that the role ol 
the police officer is cast. The first bulwarks against 
crime are the social, religious and moral forces that 
attempt to develop law obedience among the people. 
\s these forces fail the police become a necessity il 
our society Their degree of 
failure is reflected in the fact that during the past six 
vears crime in the United States has risen at three 
times the rate of the population increase. Thus, 
society must lean heavily upon the police to stem the 
criminal tide. At this point, while discussing the 
attainability of total crime prevention, we must admit 
that current trends are in the opposite direction and 
that the | var against crime. 


is to be in orderly one 


United. States is losing the 


In a nation that is blessed with plenty, there may 
be those who will pass lightly over the fact that the 
crime frequency ol this country has reached scan- 
dalous proportions The F. B. I. reports that in 
1955 there were 124,500 criminal attacks on persons. 
During 1955 a rape was committed every 27.5 minutes, 


a robbery every 9.1 minutes, an automobile stolen 
every 2.3 minutes, and larceny or theft committed 
every 23.2 seconds 


lo the person not involved either as a perpetrator 
or a victim, crime is an abstract thing. By many it 
is viewed as an inherent part of modern living and 
no cause for real concern as long as it is someone 
else who is adversely affected. After all it is the job 
of the police to do something about it. The grave 
danger in such an attitude is in its possible spread 
to the police. If the police philosophy ever becomes 
permeated with a attitude we are in 
serious trouble. 


laissez faire 


Having entered upon my 30th year of service as a 
police officer, I believe I can speak objectively and 
with some conviction on the necessity of curbing the 
rising tide of crime. The cost of crime is exhorbitant. 
In 1954 Mr. J. Edgar Hoover testified before a Con- 
gressional Committee that crime costs the United 
States approximately 20 billion dollars per year. This 
annual cost averaged $495 per family and amounted 
to ten times church expenditures in this country. For 
every dollar spent for education, crime costs $1.46. 
Crime is a serious and real threat to our way of life. 
In a recent interview, when he was vacationing in 
California, the Director of the F. B. I. stated that the 
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two deadly enemies of freedom are CRIME and 
COMMUNISM. No truer words were ever spoken, 
and today’s tragedy is the failure of the American 
people to identify the real threats to their liberty. 

In the past our people have enthusiastically and 
forcefully met and defeated every recognized threat 
to our freedom. Untold wealth has been poured into 
every corner of the earth, and American blood has 
stained the soil and the sea in countless foreign lands. 
While the majority of our citizens have apparently 
failed to recognize crime as a real threat to our social 
structure, the police of our nation are fully aware 
of the dire implications contained in the rising crim- 
inal army. The police of this country have, during 
the past several years, engaged in a program of self- 
improvement that is unparalleled. This upgrading 
could well be labeled “Operation Bootstraps” as it 
was conceived and executed from within the police 
service. The provincial barriers of the past have been 
erased as cooperation has displaced suspicion, and, 
in spite of the inherent inefficiencies in local police 
autonomy, the police of the United States have welded 
themselves together into a cohesive and effective force. 

One would assume that this nation-wide increase 
in police efficiency would be heralded by the law- 
abiding elements of the population and that wide- 
spread expressions of encouragement and acclaim 
would be directed toward the police. However, this 
otherwise normal reaction to accomplishments en- 
hancing the public welfare, is largely negated by op- 
posing forces now at work in this country. 

The first of these I should like to discuss is the 
delicate subject of “Civil Rights.” Under the guise 
of this alluring topic, the American people are being 
bombarded by the advocates of unbridled individual 
freedom without regard to the adverse effects upon 
society as a whole. The appeals are largely emotional 
with little regard for the fact. In our field of en- 
deavor these efforts have resulted in a disproportion- 
ate concern for the criminal with almost total disre- 
gard for the violated rights of the victims of criminal 
conduct. These advocates of exaggerated individual 
freedom invariably end up with an action program 
designed to further hamper the work of the police. 
Earlier, I referred to the recent statement of Mr. J. 
Edgar Hoover, to the effect that crime and communism 
are the two deadly enemies of freedom. We have long 
been aware of the fact that one of the primary objec- 
tives of international communism is to soften the 
police in target countries in order to insure a success- 
ful revolution. The communist’s plans cannot ma- 
terialize in the face of a resolute police. Therefore, 
they plan to drive the police into a state of inactivity 
by constant harassment, thus creating a sense of fear 
among the police that will discourage affirmative ac- 
tion. Both the advocates of international communism 
and those who would hamstring the police in the 
name of Civil Rights are seeking a common objective 
whether they realize it or not. The results can be 
just as deadly to our freedom regardless of the per- 
sonal motivations involved. 


Any assumption that the police today are unaware 
of the fundamental Civil Rights guaranteed by our 
Constitution is without foundation. The police offi- 
cer must be familiar with the rights of a person sus- 
pected or accused of a criminal offense as these rights 
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must be observed in the successful processing of any 
criminal case. An example of the extent to which 
the police will go to protect the Constitutional gua 
antees of an individual believed guilty of a serious 
and reprehensible criminal offense is reflected in a 
case reported out of New York City the latter part 
of July of this year. A three-year-old baby girl was 
brutally raped by an adult male. After the attack 
the child was hurled from a rooftop by her assailant 
and dashed to death on the street below. ‘The police 
apprehended the suspect who confessed the crime. 
As the suspect was being taken from the scene, the 
police were confronted by an angry mob of two 
thousand people, who were determined to take the 
law into their own hands and lynch the prisoner. At 
this juncture, five police officers, facing an irate mob 
of thousands placed their own lives in jeopardy in 
order to protect the legal and constitutional rights 
of this miserable criminal. The officers’ response 
was immediate and without hesitation, because, by 
reason of experience and training, they are ingrained 
with a deep sense of responsibility for the protection 
of those individual rights guaranteed by our Con 
stitution. I cite this actual case as an answer to those 
who preach police ignorance of and disregard for civil 
rights. I challenge these demagogic charlatans to 
even begin to equal the physical courage displayed 
by these New York policemen in the protection ol 
fundamental civil rights. 


At the same time I must demand the identity ol 
those who may be concerned with the civil rights of 
the victim of this deadly assault. We are told re 
peatedly that, under our form of government, we are 
all guaranteed “life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap 
piness.” This expression has lost all meaning to the 
deaf ears and dead flesh of the innocent three-year-old 
victim of this dastardly crime. Where are those who 
would lift their voices in extolling the civil rights olf 
this dead child? The police have been diligent in 
attempting to protect the civil rights of the victims 
of crime but their effectiveness has been substantially 
reduced by those forces which distort the so-called 
civil rights of the guilty criminal at the expense ol 
the law-abiding elements of society. 


It is ironical that I should be discussing the possi- 
bility of total crime prevention when my own State 
of California has suffered a serious setback in the 
field of law enforcement by reason of a decision hand 
ed down by our State Supreme Court in April of last 
year. In the case of People vs. Cahan, the Supreme 
Court of California, in a decision dated April 27, 
1955, invoked the exclusionary evidence rule upon 
the California Courts. The exclusionary rule, simply 
stated, provides that evidence seized in violation ol 
the provisions of the Fourth Amendment of the Uni 
ted States Constitution will not be received into evi- 
dence in any criminal proceeding in the Courts of ou 
State. The essence of the Fourth Amendment is a 
guarantee against “unreasonable searches.” The moot 
question as to what constitutes an “unreasonable 
search” is the basis of a serious disagreement between 
the police and the courts. We are told by the courts 
that a legal search may be conducted only in conform- 
ity with a valid search warrant or when the officer 
is in possession of adequate evidence to justify an 
arrest before the search 1s made. The proponents of 
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the exclusionary rule loudly justify its adoption on 
the basis that “a man’s home is his castle,’ but totally 
ignore the crippling effect of the rule in banning 
street searches of persons engaged in, or about to en- 
gage in, serious crime. In other words, the ability of 
the police to prevent the commission of crimes is 
largely destroyed and, in most cases, we are relegated 
to the position of waiting until the crime is com- 
mitted before police action is allowed. The following 
example will simplify and explain our position: An 
oficer who observes a known narcotic peddler on a 
public street may not legally search the peddler un 
less the officer is in possession of sufficient evidence to 
justify a valid arrest before the search is conducted. 
Even though a quantity of illicit drug is found on 
the person of the suspect, the discovered evidence 
cannot be used to justify the arrest and cannot be 
used as evidence in any criminal proceeding in the 
absence of sufficient facts in possession of the office 
to justify a valid arrest before the search was made. 
In that fifty per cent of our major crime involves 
narcotics, the crippling effect of this rule is both ob 
vious and inevitable. 


\t the time of the Cahan decision I predicted a 
sharp increase in crime. It was my contention that 
the searches conducted by the police were reasonable 
in light of contemporary conditions and within the 
real intent of the Fourth Amendment. I urged that 
the civil rights of the law-abiding must be balanced 
with the civil rights of the criminal, and that the dis 
torted interpretation of “unreasonable search’’ was 
destroying society's ability to protect itself against its 
criminal elements. I was roundly beset upon by the 
proponents of the rule. Those who were vigorously 
extolling the civil rights of the criminal were denying 
freedom of search to the police. 


Che prophecy of an increase in crime has been ful- 
filled. The full impact of the Cahan decision asserted 
itself at the beginning of the last half of 1955. During 
the first half of that year there was a substantial de- 
crease in crime over a comparative period during the 
prior year on the state, county and city level. Fol- 
lowing the Cahan decision the situation reversed itsel! 
and all three levels of government registered a sub 
stantial increase in crime during the last half of 1955 
on the same comparative basis. After the sharp in- 
crease during the latter months of 1955 the effect of 
the decision stabilized with the result that crime in 
Los Angeles during 1956 trom January first to the 
present is more than thirty-six per cent higher than 
the same period last year. This might well be en 
titled “Crime Prevention in Reverse.” 


The exclusionary rule, or federal evidence rule as 
it is sometimes called, is now the law in nineteen 
states. Twenty-nine states and the British Common- 
wealth do not practice the rule. Some of the objec 
tions to the rule are as follows: 

|. The invocation of the rule by the courts is a 
usurpation of the prerogatives of the legislative 
branch of government. 

2. In stating that the adoption of the rule was not 
a command of the Fourth Amendment but was for 
the purpose of disciplining the police, the court has 
not only usurped the prerogatives of the executive 
branch of government but has, in effect, stated that 
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the activities of the police are more dangerous to so- 
ciety than the activities of criminals. 

3. The rule largely prohibits the police from pre- 
venting the commission of crimes 


!. The rule has focused criminal court proceedings 
upon the activities of the police officer rather than the 
misdeeds of the criminal 


5. The effect of the rule is to suppress the truth 
and deny to the court material evidence of the defend- 
ant’s guilt. 


6. The police may no longer act upon the receipt 
of reliable information unless they are prepared to 
expose the identity of their informants. 


7. The rule is by far a greater benefit to the crimi- 
nal than to society 


8. The failure of the court, in applying the rule, 
to specilically delimit appropriate areas of search and 
seizure has discouraged affirmative police action, thus 
depriving society of the protection it has the right to 
expect. 


Another area in which the police are considered fair 
game for constant attack is found in the countless civil 
actions filed against police officers arising out of the 
performance of their official duties. By judicial de- 
cree the courts and prosecutors are immune from civil 
redress as a result of the performnce of their official 
duties. Not so with the lowly police. Every possible 
error in judgment is seized upon as a basis of multiple 
harassment. While very few of these civil actions 
against police officers are successful, they are, as they 
are intended to be, a constant source of annoyance 
and worry to the policeman of meager financial cir- 
cumstances. In a recent action against a local police 
officer, sparked by the American Civil Liberties Union, 
a local Federal Judge held that a civil action would 
lie in the Federal Courts against a police officer for 
violation of civil rights. The civil rights legislation 
that failed in the last Congress apparently included a 
similar provision Chus, the police officer who may 
be guilty of nothing more than an honest mistake 
of judgment may expect to answer to his superior 
officers, the local grand jury, an excoriation by a local 
judge as another criminal obtains freedom, a civil 
action in the state courts arising out of alleged false 
arrest or false imprisonment and both a civil and 
criminal action in the Federal Courts based on an 
alleged civil rights violation. Is it litthe wonder that 
the police forces of this country are woefully under- 
staffed and that the police recruitment programs are 
meeting with nationwide failure? In Los Angeles, 
where the pay scale is relatively high, we have em- 
ployed every eligible male who has presented himself 
for employment as a police officer since the end of 
hostilities in World War Il—and we have less police- 
men today than we had six years ago. It is rather an 
idle thing to talk about increased crime prevention 
in the face of such serious setbacks to police efficiency. 
Perhaps Shakespeare was right when he wrote, “What 
fools these mortals be. 


Che second situation militating against the full im- 
pact of police proficiency that I would like to discuss 
is what I choose to call the “communications barrier.” 
The relationship existing between the police and the 
public is that of employer and employee. In a nor- 
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mal relationship of this nature the employer is not 
only entitled to full and factual information concern- 
ing the activities and accomplishments of his employ- 
ees, but must have such information if he is to prop- 
erly evaluate and appreciate their performance. This 
free flow of unadulterated information is largely lack- 
ing between the police and the people whom they 
serve. We are almost totally dependent upon mass 
media of public information for this service and thus 
the communications barrier is constituted. 


Newspaper space and air time allotted to newscasts 
on radio and television are limited, and the treatment 
of incidents by these media is usually confined to 
those phases and embellishments believed to be pala- 
table to the public appetite. The formats have long 
since been established and are largely stereotyped. 
Police failures are apparently worthy of far more 
space and time than police successes. The danger of 
this theory is that it feeds upon an inherent rebellion 
against authority, thus moulding dislike and distrust 
for police authority. In conjunction with Mr. 
Hoover's statement to the effect that CRIME is one 
of the two deady enemies of freedom, it becomes ap- 
parent the creation of a lack of confidence in our 
policing agencies is a disservice to our nation. From 
my own experience I believe the people are sincerely 
interested in police performance and would welcome 
an Opportunity to learn more about the actual func- 
tioning of their local police. Of course, in the ab- 
sence ol other material, they can resort to Dick Tracy 
for details on police techniques. 


In this age, with its emphasis upon materialism, 
too little is known of the unselfish devotion to duty 
and the countless hours of uncompensated time spent 
by the police in the discharge of their responsibilities. 
In a recent local case the proprietor of a store was 
murdered in a holdup. The only immediate evidence 
was the recovered bullets. Later, a young boy found 
a pistol where it had been discarded in a ravine near 
the scene of the crime. Ballistic tests identified it as 
the murder weapon. The gun was traced to its owner 
in a distant city who alleged it had been stolen from 
underneath the mattress of his bed. While his story 
appeared unlikely it was immediately pursued, with 
the result that interrogation resulted in the solution 
of the crime with a supporting confession. The de- 
tectives assigned to the case worked day and night 
with loss of sleep over a period of several days. Dick 
Tracy could not have done a better job but from 
local news accounts the police accomplishment was 
accepted in such a perfunctory manner that one would 
surmise the criminals voluntarily sought out the police 
station and gave themselves up. 


While the police are not in a position to dictate 
editorial policy among public information media, I 
do believe that we have the right to expect factual 
reporting. Every modern police department today 
that is worth its salt concentrates on press relations 
and attempts to provide accredited press representa- 
tives with ready access to available facts. Neverthe- 
less, stories and editorials containing distortions and 
lacking the true facts do occur. Traditionally, the 
police have accepted this situation as one of the dis- 
locations of the police service and have suffered in 
silence. In many cases this silence was the result of 
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police vulnerability. The police dare not speak out 
lest the spotlight be focused on their weaknesses and 
failures. The efficient, conscientious and professional 
police force of today is not faced with such a dilemma. 
It is incumbent upon the police to be vocal and ai 
ticulate in those matters that adversely affect the pub 
lic welfare. The police have a right and duty to at 
tempt to bring to public attention those factors that 
are adversely affecting police performance 


Vhen the police are the victims of untruthful on 
distorted news treatment it is not enough to expect 
only the police administrator to object. His attitude 
may be misinterpreted as subjective and reflecting 
concern over his personal welfare. If possible there 
should be an organized means of reflecting the re 
action of the rank and file of the police service. A 
group of about 150 members of the Los Angeles Po 
lice Department have organized the Association foi 
Professional Law Enforcement. These sincere, careei 
officers have recognized the problem of this communi 
cations barrier. In order to combat it an “anti 
defamation” committee has been carefully selected 
and is functioning. When the local police are the 
subject of unfair public treatment it is the function 
of the committee to gather the facts and then meet 
the person or persons responsible. Through the pre 
sentation of the real facts the committee hopes to 
appeal to a sense of ethics, veracity and a penchant 
for fair play to prevent a repetition of such unfaii 
treatment. In my opinion this is a wise step in the 
right direction and one that can well be emulated 
throughout this country. 


The approach to a greater degree of crime preven 
tion is concomitant with the movement to truly pro 
fessionalize the police service. To accomplish eithei 
or both we cannot remain shackled to outmoded 
traditions. In a speech at the dedication of the Gen 
eral Motors Technical Center at Detroit, Michigan 
on May 16, 1956, Mr. Charles F. Kettering exempli 
fied this thought when he said, “We have studied his 
tory so long, we have looked back into history so much, 
that we have been backing into the future. I would 
like to have us turn around with our backs to history 
and look into the future to see what we can do.” 


While it is conceded that total crime prevention is 
unattainable it is incumbent upon those of us in the 
police service to strive toward such a goal. While 
the many setbacks we have experienced might tend 
to discourage the less determined I am certain that 
those of us who view this service as a_ professional 
career will redouble our efforts to better protect the 
lawful against the lawless. To do so we must heed 
the words of Mr. Kettering by turning our faces from 
the past and truly writing a creditable history as we 
march forward into the future. 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR-—William H. Parker's law 
enforcement career dates from August 8, 1927, and 
includes service in all ranks within the Los Angeles 
Police Department. He was appointed chief on Au 
gust 9, 1950, as result of competitive examination 
and satisfactory completion of probationary appoint 
ment. Today, having spent more than 29 of his 54 
years serving Los Angeles, he is recognized as one ol 
the leading architects of the city’s world-famous police 
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puts your man‘on 


N addition to being ideal for scheduled “‘checker”’ 
and emergency patrol duty, Harley-Davidson 
Servi-Cars provide an exceptionally efficient means 
of coping with scattered, or temporary situations. 
When equipped with a two-way radio, Servi-Cars 
give your force outstanding mobility, flexibility. 
What’s more, the Servi-Car officer is “out in the 
open” ...a plainly visible reminder to motorists 
and pedestrians to observe and obey the laws. 
Last but not least — Servi-Cars fit well within 
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equipment budgets . . . are relatively simple to 
maintain . . . are extremely economical to operate 
— even on a 24-hour-a-day basis. 


Informative booklet is yours 
for the asking 


Write or ask your dealer for this 16-page 
booklet — “More Effective Round the 
Clock Police Power with Harley-Davidson 
Motorcycles." HARLEY-DAVIDSON 
MOTOR CO., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
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organization. The comprehensive working knowledge 
of law enforcement acquired in a wide variety of as- 
signments has earned him professional status as ‘one 
of the top police administrators in the nation.” 


After his first year of service as chief, in August 
1951, Chief Parker received an award from Los Ange- 
les Chamber of Commerce, commending the depart- 
ment for exceptional efficiency under his leadership. 
LAPD has since become a model for police adminis- 
trators throughout the world. During the Kefauver 
Crime Investigation of 1952, he was personally com- 
mended, and the Senate Committee took official notice 
of the effectiveness of the Los Angeles Police Depart- 
ment. Similar notice has been taken by state and other 
federal crime investigation agencies and by nationally- 
known police and civilian authorities, with Los Ange- 
les becoming known as the “white spot” in the na- 
tion's pattern of crime. 


During October, 1952 Chief Parker was singled out 
by the government of the Republic of Korea when 
its Ministry of Home Affairs appointed him Honorary 
Chief of the Korean National Police, commending 
him for prominence in all fields of law enforcement, 
and for the inspiration he had offered to the democratic 
police of the Free World. In February, 1953 he was 
selected as Citizen of the Year by the Los Angeles 
Junior Chamber of Commerce for outstanding service 
to his community. In November, 1953 he was pre- 
sented the Award of Merit for Distinguished Citizen- 
ship by the B'nai B'rith. 


Other awards include that of Salesman of the Year 
presented in May, 1955 by the Executive Club of Los 
Angeles for his outstanding contribution toward the 
furtherance of public understanding of law enforce- 
ment; and in December, 1955 he was awarded a Life 
Membership in the Military Order of the Purple 
Heart. 


Born June 21, 1902 in Lead, South Dakota, Chief 
Parker acquired his interest in police work from his 
grandfather, a colorful frontier law enforcement officer. 
He completed high school in Deadwood, in the heart 
of the Black Hills. Continuing his education after 
joining the Los Angeles Police Department, he re- 
ceived his LL. B. degree in 1930 from the Los Angeles 
College of Law and became a member of the Califor- 
nia State Bar. During the following years he attended 
a variety of specialized police training courses and 
received certificates in Police and Trafic Administra- 
tion from Northwestern University. He studied Over- 
seas Administration and the Italian language at Har- 
vard University during World War II. 


During 26 months overseas with the Military Gov- 
ernment branch of the Armed Forces, he served from 
Sardinia to Occupied Germany. He developed the po- 
lice and prisons plan for the European Invasion and 
created democratic police systems for Munich and 
Frankfort. He was wounded during the Normandy 
Invasion and was awarded the Purple Heart. For his 
work during the liberation of Paris, he was awarded 
the Croix de Guerre with Silver Star by the Free 
French Government. Italy awarded him the Star of 
Solidarity for his work in restoring civil government 
in Sardinia. He was honorably discharged an Army 
Captain in November, 1945. 
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Chief Parker’s service with the Los Angeles Police 
Department has seen him develop administrative con- 
cepts which are now established procedures in othe 
police agencies. He was instrumental in the creation 
and development of the Internal Affairs Division, 
which handles complaints concerning the conduct ol 
members of the Department. Equally interested in 
officer welfare, he was co-author of the Board of Rights 
procedure (Section 202, Los Angeles city Charter) 
which guarantees separation of police discipline from 
municipal politics. 


He served on the Executive Committee of the Fire 
and Police Protective League for many years. Afte1 
becoming chief, he created the Bureau of Administra 
tion which includes the nationally-famous Intelligence, 
Planning and Research Divisions. 


Active in American Legion affairs, since 1948 Chiel 
Parker has served as Commander of Police Post 381, 
the largest in California; state membership chairman 
for two successive terms; chairman of the Legion 
Americanism Commission for California; and 2nd 
Vice-Commander, Ist Vice-Commander and Command- 
er in the 17th District. 


It was Chief Parker’s keen understanding of the 
Los Angeles Police Department needs that brought 
about the present functional design of the new Police 
Administration Building. This represented a savings 
of over $5,000,000 to the city, and gave to the police 
a more efhcient base of operations. 


Chief Parker is recognized today as one of the lead 
ing exponents of professionalism in police work. An 
advocate of close working relationships between the 
citizen and the police officer, he spends a great portion 
of his personal time addressing citizen and business 
groups. Because of his interest in youth of the com 
munity, he was appointed to the Executive Board ol 
the Los Angeles Council, Boy Scouts of America, in 
1956. Interested in worldwide development of demo- 
cratic police practices, he has cooperated extensively 
with the U. S. State Department, serving as host to 
police and governmental delegates from almost every 
country outside the Iron Curtain. 


In May, 1956 Chief Parker was elected to the Board 
of Governors of the Welfare Federation, Los Angeles 
area. This organization administers the affairs of the 
Community Chest locally. 


A member of the California Bar for over 25 years, 
he was admitted to practice before the United States 
Supreme Court on April 9, 1956. He was presented 
to the Court by Warren Olney III, Assistant Attorney 
General of the United States. 


A PrIvATE LINE RADIOPHONE, claimed to effectively 
provide private interference-free mobile communica- 
tions, has been developed by Motorola Communica- 
tions and Electronics, Inc. Designed to maximize 
communications efficiency under congested channel 
conditions, private line radio eliminates operator fa- 
tigue, calased and misunderstood messages, and passen- 
ger annoyance—even in the presence of co-channel 
occupants and on-channel nuisance and skip inter- 
ference. 
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Mechanical and Safety Equipment Needs Listed 


“The Police 
Wotor VUchicle 


Prepared By Sub-Committee 
of the Traffic Committee 


International Association of Chiefs of Police 


Because of the unusual demands placed upon a 
police vehicle, it must be designed and equipped to 
provide durable and economical transportation, safety 
and high performance, along with comfort and func- 
tional utility for assigned service. Some of this special 
construction must be furnished by the manufacturer; 
the balance should be provided before and/or during 
the assignment of police service. 

Several automobile manufacturers can furnish 
heavy-duty options for police work at a very modest 
cost. ‘These options usually reduce the cost of oper- 
ations and increase safety and performance through- 
out the life of the vehicle. For convenience and econ- 
omy, special options, when available from the manu- 
facturer, should be factory installed. However, some 
modifications and installations of accessories and 
equipment must be made after delivery. It is desir- 
able to purchase vehicles with the following options 
and heavy-duty equipment, installed by the manu- 
facturer, if possible. 


Handling Qualities (Roadability ) 

Few, if any, standard vehicles are satisfactory for 
police-type service without modification. Heavy-duty, 
“stock” car racing type suspension to provide maxi- 
mum roadability for high speed operation is essential. 
Options usually include heavy springs and shock ab- 
sorbers, front and rear. 


In some installations, it includes extra or heavier 
stabilizers, wide base wheel rims and lowered height 
of vehicle through special springs. 

The final test is the way the vehicle can be handled 
by the average police driver. Other options, when 
available, include equal traction differential to in- 
crease traction under adverse conditions. There is 
room for considerable improvement in the suspension 
system olf American-manufactured passenger automo- 
biles and their capacity for high speed cornering and 
maneuverability. The nearest thing to an ideal han- 
dling police vehicle is represented by “stock” Ameri- 
can road racing autos prepared for this specific assign- 
ment. 


Stopping Ability 

Standard brakes, while apparently satisfactory for 
average driving, fail to meet the requirements of a 
police operation. Brakes should be oversize, heavy- 
duty to provide long life and balanced, fade-free oper- 
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(This is a summary report of a special sub-commit- 
tee of the Traffic Committee of the International As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police. This report, as part of 
the Committee’s complete report, was approved by 
the [ACP at its 63rd annual conference in Chicago in 
September. Commissioner Bernard R. Caldwell of 
the California Highway Patrol is chairman of the 
IACP. Traffic Committee. Members of the special 
sub-committee which prepared the report given here 
are Col. Homer Garrison, Jr., Texas Department of 
Public Safety, chairman; Chief W. H. Parker, Los 
Angeles, Calif., and Chief Stanley R. Schrotel, Cin- 
cimnatt.) 


ation under high speed driving. Current brake de 
sign is satisfactory, providing large-size brake drums 
(approximately 12”), and extra capacity lining area 
are provided. Another desirable brake feature is long 
life, free from frequent adjustments. Certainly con- 
tinued study and improvement by the industry of 
brakes for high-speed police operation are indicated. 

While the brakes stop the wheels, it is obvious that 
the tires stop the vehicle. Therefore, balanced, heavy 
duty, micro-seiped, nylon-constructed, puncture-prool 
tires will provide added traction and safety for high 
speed operation under adverse conditions. Such tires 
are manufactured for road racing purposes. In the 
police field, tires are very critical because ol high ve 
hicle speeds. In one department's experience, the 
entire rubber tread has been thrown off hundreds ol 
tires during the past year, and could have caused 
serious accidents. Consideration needs to be given 
on whether tubeless tires are as safe as tires with tubes, 
particularly when broadside skids are involved; also 
the problems of tubeless tires rolling off the rim in 
broadside skids, causing the car to roll. 


Performance 

Speed and consideration depend on a favorable pow 
er weight ratio. However, a wise selection of trans 
mission type, transmission and rear axle ratios fot 
the area and type of service can complement a powel 
ful engine and provide economy in the process. Min 
imum power requirements can be specified 


Durability 

A durable vehicle is necessary to reduce frequency 
of repairs and provide economical operation. Desit 
able heavy-duty options include: extra capacity 
clutches, transmission and differentials; heavy-duty 
electrical system which is the battery and high capac 
ity A. C. alternator; heavy-duty floor mats, seat con 
struction and upholstery. Other type heavy duty op 
tions are brakes, steering mechanism, cooling system, 
shock absorbers, springs and suspension. 


Accessories and Equipment 

Special accessories and equipment in police service 
are desirable for the efficiency and comfort of the 
police operator. Some ol these are: 

a. Heavy-duty spotlight 

b. Portable spotlight 

c. Holders for flares and fuses 

d. Tow cable or chain 
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Reporting for duty— 


THE NEW 


1957 Chevrolet! 



































With a bold new design, brilliant new V8 power 
and armed with special heavy-duty police 
car features — this new Chevy’s built for action 


and ready to roll! 


There’s a strong, masculine look about Chevrolet’s long, low °57 styling 
that matches superbly its new power. Chevy V8’s for °57 pack 
horsepower to meet high-performance police car requirements. 
Options include Powerglide — or revolutionary new Turboglide 
automatic — and a variety of equipment available specifically for 

police car duty. See your Chevrolet dealer’s wide choice of new models 
soon. . . . Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 








Skid chains 


e 
g. Flashlight holders 
h. First-aid equipment 


i. Rear doors in four sedans, prepared to prevent 
opening from the inside 
j. In ambulance-type vehicles, safety clamps and 
belts to hold patient in cot 
k. Bumper guards, front and rear, suitable for push- 
ing vehicles in emergencies 
l. Rotating roof red light 
An adequate siren (protected from freezing in 
northern area) 
Heavy-duty fire extinguishers 
Reflective type letters and markings 
p. Class A. Type I turn signal lights 
q. Back up lights 
r. Shotgun and/or other firearms holders 
s. Investigative kit 
t. Calibrated police speedometer 
Special Safety Features 
Facts already available from Cornell, (Automotive 
Crash Injury Research) and experience of various po- 
lice agencies point to the necessity of seat belts in 
police vehicles for personnel morale, in addition to 
the obvious safety factors. 
Other desirable special safety features include: 
a. High capacity fresh air heater and defroster 
b. Dual, constant speed, windshield wipers and 
windshield washers 
c. Adequate rear vision mirrors, interior and ex- 
terior 
d. Roll bars 
e. Helmets for officers 
(In addition to the features already specified in pre- 
vious sections.) 
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Specifications 

While specifications can be written to provide a 
suitable police vehicle, we must keep in mind the 
constant developments and added options as they are 
made available. ‘These changes should be fitted in- 
to the specifications to provide the best vehicle avail- 
able. The auto manufacturer should be encouraged 
to provide the following on their police vehicles: 

a. Factory-installed radio cable conduits. 

b. Radio antenna leads installed. 

c. Adequate head clearance for occupants, taking 
into consideration the extra large size of most police- 
men and the unusual headgear worn. 

d. Durable paints that require little or no polish- 
ing to maintain the satisfactory appearance of the ve- 
hicle. 

e. Remote oil gauge on dash to record crank case 
oil level. 

f. Brake safety improvements to eliminate wheel 
lockups in panic stops, to prevent complete failure 
should mechanical difficulties occur at one wheel, and 
to provide a visible warning system for impending 
failure from low brake fluid. 

g. A higher percentage of weight on rear wheels 
for better traction and handling qualities. 


DRIVING IS A PRIVILEGE 


Driving Is A Privilege is the central theme running 
through an aggressive and comprehensive traffic con- 
trol program initiated by the United States Air Force, 
which is attracting favorable attention from both 
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national traffic organizations and other federal agen 
cies. Worldwide in scope, the objective of the over-all 
trafhec safety program is the progressive development 
of a militant action program which will incorporat 
the most improved techniques in the areas ol: 

Program organization and administration; 

Driver control through stepped-up procedures goy 
erning examination, training, education, and enforce 
ment; 

Trafic engineering; and 

Incentive devices and support of national, state and 
local trathe salety activities. 

Significant accomplishments of the program to date 
include: 

1. A survey of the Air Force trafic problem by the 
Traffic Division of the International Association ol 
Chiets of Police. 

2. Establishment of a Traflic Supervision Section in 
The Provost Marshal's office to monitor the Air Force 
Trafhe Control Program. 

3. Establishment of a Traffic Safety Committee at 
Headquarters USAF, to establish policies and effect 
coordination between al! staff agencies having respon- 
sibilities in the over-all traffic management program. 

1, Providing annual training in traffic administra 
tion at Northwestern University Traffic Institute for 
civilian and military Air Force personnel. By June, 
six provost marshals will have completed the nine 
month course, and 75 representatives of all partici 
pating activities have trained to date in special three 
week courses. 

5. Development by Northwestern University Trafhi 
Institute of a Traflic Supervision Manual, an adminis 
trative guide for provost marshals at all levels of com 
mand. 

6. Employment of a civilian traffic advisor to the 
Provost Marshal at Headquarters, USAF, to give tech 
nical assistance in all phases of traffic supervision. 

7. Making available the services of a professional 
traffic engineering organization for special traffic sur 
veys and studies. 

8. Revision of directives governing all aspects ol 
the program and development of standardized report 
ing and control forms. 

9. An intensified “Drivesafe” ‘Trafh« 
cation and Driver Training program. 

10. Distribution to civil enforcement agencies of a 
“Courtesy Traffic Report,” covering trafic incidents 
olf-base. 

11. Planned contracts with national traffic organi 
zations. As the program moves into its second phase, 
attention is being concentrated upon achieving the 
most stringent control of Air Force drivers of private 
vehicles off-base which is consistent with established 
personnel policies. To this end, the assistance ol 
other armed services, of state, county and city officials, 
of national traffic organizations, insurance companies, 
liquor control boards, and other regulatory agencies, 
parents and families, is being solicited for firm sup 
port of the Air Force program to control off-base 
driver behavior. 

The Air Force recognizes the off-base traffic fatal 
ities for what they are—a challenge to commanders 
at all levels to mobilize all resources in an aggressive 
offensive against this needless drain upon manpowet 
and funds, so vital to the mission of the United States 
Air Force. 
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Introducing the best-performing, easiest-handling police car on the road! 


SWEPT-WING 37 Lodge 


PURSUIT CARS 


Powered for police work by mighty new aircraft-type V-8 
engines (up to 310 hp.) that develop tremendous acceler- 
ation, go from standstill to top pursuit speeds in seconds. 
Available with standard gearshift, Push-Button Power- 
Flite or lightning-fast Push-Button TorqueFlite. 


Finest riding and handling police car in service. The new ’57 Dodge 
Pursuit introduces Torsion-Aire Ride—a revolutionary 
new rubber-mounted suspension system that features 





torsion-bar springing. It gives complete mastery of the 
road: up hills, on the straightaway, around curves. 


The finest brakes ever developed —Total-Contact Brakes—for 
surer, safer stops with 25% less pedal effort, far less 


Designed and built for law enforcement work! 


brake fade even after repeated top-speed stops. And 30% 
longer lining life with fewer brake adjustments, too. 


Round-the-clock dependability from a police car built to take 
the toughest punishment. The "57 Dodge Pursuit provides 
as standard equipment special heavy-duty springs and 
shock absorbers, electric windshield wipers, heavy-duty 
battery and generator, map light and many other im- 


portant features. 


Available also are a wide range of other optional and power 
features, including the famous D-500 engine. Colors to 
match particular specifications at no extra cost. See your 
Dodge dealer for full details and a demonstration drive. 











IACP Contributes To International Cooperation— Understanding 


Report of “(he 74ACP 
“Training Division 


By Col. Russell A. Snook, Director 
Training Division 
International Association of Chiefs of Police 
Washington, D. C. 








On behalf of the Training Division it is my privi- 
lege to report to you the activities of the Association 
in providing assistance to the police officials visiting 
the United States. As you know this activity started 
in January, 1955, under terms of a three-year contract 
with the Foreign Operations Administration of the 
U.S. Government. That contract is still in force, with 
minor amendments approved by the Executive Com- 
mittee and with the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, as the representative organization of the 
U. S. Government. In addition, the Executive Com- 
mittee has approved two contracts with the Interna- 
tional Educational Exchange Service. 

The work of the Association in this field is an im- 
portant part of the far reaching program of interna- 
tional affairs. Nations of the world are striving fon 
that cooperation and understanding which are essen- 
tial to world peace. 


The ICA is making available, to countries request- 
ing it, assistance in improving the training, organiza- 
tion, equipping, and functioning, of their civil police 
systems. ‘This is part of ICA efforts to share with othe: 
countries the technical knowledge of the United States 
in many fields so they may become strong partners in 
the free world and move forward in an expanding 
world economy dedicated to progress and peace. 


The International, Educational Exchange Service 
program is dedicated to a similar cause. 


When the United States started this program of ren 
dering technical assistance to the Police Departments, 
they recognized the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police as a professional non-profit organization and 
sought its assistance in providing training for police 
officers visiting the United States. The Association 
responded to this call, recognizing that the underlying 
purpose of the program was consistent with its own 
objective “ . to foster and promote the exchange ol 
information and experience among the police adminis- 
trators of the world.” 

Che Civil Police Division of International Coopera 
tion Administration, headed by Byron Engle, a well 
known member of this Association with extensive 
police experience abroad, is the agency responsible fon 
the supervision of this vast and important program. 
Mr. Engle is assisted by two other members of our As- 
sociation—Colonel Charles C. Oldham, Deputy Chiel 
of the Division, formerly Commissioner of the Ken- 
tucky State Police, and Colonel A. E. Kimberling, 
formerly Chief of the Police Division of the Federal 
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Civil Defense. Mr. Daniel Van Buskirk is the Train 
ing Officer. 

The experience of the Association during the early 
part of 1955 caused President Bruce to recommend the 
appointment of an Advisory Committee. During this 
past year, President Headley, acting on that recom 
mendation, appointed a Committee to support the 
work of the Training Division. The Committee is 
composed of the following members: Chief John D. 
Holstrom, chairman and First Vice President, Chie! 
Alfred T. Smalley, Second Vice President. Col. Chai 
les W. Woodson, Third Vice President, and Chief 
Robert V. Murray, Fourth Vice President. Chief Leroy 
E. Wike, Executive Secretary, is advisor to the Com 
mittee, and Colonel Russell A. Snook, Director of the 
Training Division, is the Secretary 


All matters of policy relating to the training pro 
gram are first considered by this Committee. It is my 
privilege and pleasure to report to you that Chief 
Holstrom and the Committee members have demon 
strated a deep interest and rendered an invaluable sup 
port. 


lo give you a view of the extent of the program we 
must turn to the records of the 
Since the program started in 1955 the Training Divi 
sion has provided consultation services in planning ol 
projects for 223 participants The programs of 86 
visitors under ICA have been completed; 19 more un 
der the International Educational Exchange Service 
program have also been completed There are now 
in the United States 65 visitors. Plans have been com 
pleted for 48 visitors who will arrive within the next 
few months. In addition to the visitors under the 
programs of the agencies of the U. 8. Government the 
Association has assisted 4 visitors who have been spon 
sored by their own Government 


Training Division 


An increasing number of inquiries concerning the 
program are being received from various parts of the 


world. 


In rendering this service it is necessary to collabon 
ate with the agencies of the U. S. Government in plan 
ning the programs for the visitors. When the officials 
arrive, the Training Division assumes the responsibil 
ity for the close supervision of their program and in 
collaboration with the Civil Police Division evaluates 
the results. The Training Division consists of the 
Director, Colonel Matthew C. Kirkpatrick, the ad 
ministrative officer; a secretary, and an escort This 
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staff will be augmented by additional personnel under 
the current International Educational Exchange Serv- 
ice contract. The funds for the operation of the 
Training Division are made available under terms of 
the contracts and all transactions are conducted under 
close supervision and in conformity with the fiscal 
regulations of the IACP and the U. S$. Government. 


It is obvious that this small staff of the Training 
Division could not handle this great volume of work 
without the complete and whole-hearted cooperation 
of other agencies. ‘The programs include in addition 
to the counselling services, instruction and evaluation 
provided by the Training Division for each partici- 
pant, technical studies in universities, in-service courses 
of training in police departments and universities, on- 
the-job training, and observations in police depart- 
ments. 


The total number of agencies and the number ol 
contacts with individual participants are as follows: 


16 Municipal Police Departments 509 
4 County Departments 29 
19 State Departments 148 
11 Federal Departments 108 
t Government Agencies, other than Police | 
11 Non-Government agencies and organizations 13 
21 Penal Institutions 99 
9 Fire Departments 12 


All of these agencies have willingly given their time 
and efforts and made available their facilities for the 
benefit of the visitors. Many of them have given 
more than could normally be asked or expected of 
them. 


The average length of the stay of the visitors is a 
little more than 6 months. 


The programs include representatives from 28 sep- 
arate countries. 


In order not to obscure the real purpose represented 
by these statistics, consideration should be given to 
values. The fact that our Association was selected 
to perform these services is both an honor and a chal- 
lenge. The early founders of the Association recog- 
nized the common interest shared by, and the need fon 
exchange between, police administrators of the world. 
The work which is now being done comes at a time 
when free peoples of the world recognize the impor- 
tance of understanding and cooperation. The police 
services by their continued efforts to establish profes- 
sional standards are in a position to make a great con- 
tribution. 


The reports of the visitors, not all of which can be 
fully documented are without exception expressed 
in terms of technical and personal values. It is like- 
wise common for the participating agencies, which 
have participated in the program, to report that the 
contacts with the visitors were interesting, instructive 
and personal. 


It is evident that the visitors return to their coun- 
tries with increased professional knowledge and mem- 
ories of pleasant personal associations. Many of 
them proudly become members of the Association and 
are thus in the position of following up their visit to 
the United States. In some instances they indicate an 
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interest in promoting local organizations which may 
become affiliated with our Association. 


The value of this work must be obvious to all mem 
bers who feel a sense of pride in the achievement ol 
the International Association of Chiefs of Police. 


The Training Division expresses its appreciation to 
President Walter E. Headley, Jr., Chief John Hols 
trom, and all members of the Advisory Committee, 
the Executive Secretary and his staff, the Officers ol 
the Association and to the members who have so will 
ingly, effectively and generously assisted with the pro 
grams. 


To Mr. Byron Engle, Chief of the Civil Police Divi 
sion and the other officers of the International Coopei 
ation Administration, and the officials of the Inter 
national Educational Exchange Service, we express 
also our appreciation for their understanding and co 
operation. 


It is recommended that the Association continue 
its support of this training program. 


HONOLULU RECEIVES A GUEST 


Chief Dan Liu, left, and Deputy Chief Arthur Tar- 
bell, right, Honolulu, Hawaii, were hosts Octobe 
29-30 to General Tai-hsing Wong, Chief of Training, 
Taiwan Police Academy, Republic of China, who was 
greatly interested in studying operations of the Hono- 
lulu Police Department. General Wong was enroute 
home after attending the IACP Conference in Chi- 
cago in September and visiting other cities in the 
United States. 
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1. POLICE AND THE PEOPLE. 
By Paul H. Ashenhust, Dallas 
Police Dept. Pub. ‘56, 216 pp 
(6 x 9), Cloth, $5.50 


2. DEFENSE INVESTIGATION. 
By Edward N. Bliss, Jr., County 
Investigator, Los Angeles Coun- 
ty Public Defender. Pub. ‘56, 
336 pp., Cloth, $6.50 


3. INDUSTRIAL PLANT PRO- 
TECTION. By John Richelieu 
Davis, Chicago. Pub. ‘56, 448 
pp., 175 il., Cloth, Price In 


jefinite 


4. THE SEXUAL CRIMINAL: A 
Psychoanalytical Study 2nd 
Ed By J. Paul de River, Los 
Angeles. Pub. ‘56, 400 pp., 84 
il., Cloth, $6.50 


5. THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SEX 
OFFENDERS. By Albert Ellis 
ind Ralph Brancale. With the 
collaboration of Ruth R. Door 
bar. Pub. ‘56 (Amer. Lec. Pub 
lic Protection), 148 pp., Cloth 


$3.75 


6. THE RULES OF EVIDENCE. 
Marshall Hout Michigar 
Univ. Pub. ‘56, 160 pr 
th, $3.75 


7. FROM EVIDENCE TO 
PROOF: A Searching Analysis 
of Methods to Establish Fact. 
t Marshall Houts, Michi 
Univ. Pub. ‘56, 416 
Cloth, $7.50 
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8. POLICE WORK WITH JU- 
VENILES. By John P. Kenney 
and Dan G. Pursuit, Univ 
Southern California. Pub. ‘54, 
396 pp., 5 il., Cloth, $7.75 


9. DAILY TRAINING BULLE- 
TIN: Los Angeles Police Dept. 
W. H. Parker, Chief of Police 
Pub. ‘54, 284 pp. (8% x 11), 
232 il., Cloth, $7.50 


10. THE INVESTIGATION OF 
DEATH: An Introduction to the 
Medicolegal Criminal Investiga- 
tion for the Police Officer. By 
Donald K. Merkeley, Washing 
ton State Coll. Pub. ‘56, Cloth 
Price Indefinite 


11. FUNDAMENTALS OF 
CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION. 
By Charles E. O’Hara, New 
York Police Department. Pub 
56, 744 pp 98 il Cloth 
$8.50 


Address 


CHARLES C THOMAS e PUBLISHER 
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Send me the books for which | have checked the 
identification numbers on 10 days free inspection 
approval. | will send you a remittance within 30 
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12. SEX PERVERSIONS AND 
SEX CRIMES: A Psycho-cultural 
Examination of Causes, Nature 
and Criminal Manifestations of 
Sex Perversions. By James Mel- 
vin Reinhardt, Univ. Nebraska. 
Put Vf Police Science 


Series), Price indefinite 


13. HOMICIDE INVESTIGA- 
TION: Practical Information for 
Coroners, Police Officers and 
other Investigators (8th Rev. 
Ptg By Le Moyne Snyder, 


Medicolegal Counsel, East Lan- 
ng. Pub. ‘56, 374 pp., 146 
Cloth, $7.50 


14. FORGERY AND _ FICTI- 
TIOUS CHECKS. By Julius L. 
Sternitzky, Oakland. Pub. ‘55, 

8 Cloth, $4.75 


15. PARKER ON POLICE. 
lited by O. W Wilson. Pub 
256 pp., Cloth, $4.75 
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Sexual Problems in their Relationship to Crime 


Sexual 
Deuiates 


By Alan Canty, 


Sex crimes and sexual criminals are a problem to 
all of us in the field of law enforcement. Following 
one well-publicized sex crime, the citizen is alarmed, 
frightened and aroused. He has a desire for protec- 
tion and, in some cases, for revenge. 


When the public is aroused, more offenses are re- 
ported and the citizen’s apprehension is further re- 
flected by his alertness to suspicious persons or cir- 
cumstances which he considers threatening in the 
sexual area. This means more arrests, more investi- 
gations, the classification of suspects as to their pos- 
sible involvement in the case under investigation, or 
the realization that there is no evidence to connect 
the suspect with this particular crime. 

Whenever a vicious sex crime occurs, perhaps the 
rape and murder of a little girl, hundreds of suspects 
may be brought in for study. All known sex deviates 
in your area are certain to come under investigation. 
You are then faced with the problem of deciding 
which of your suspects, though not involved in the 
crime under investigation, might nevertheless be re- 
acting to dangerous symptoms or might well be con- 
sidered suspects in other unsolved sex crimes. 


In this situation, the police investigator feels in- 
secure and welcomes the advice and assistance of the 
skilled psychologist or psychiatrist, particularly if this 
specialist in the field of human behavior has had ex- 
perience in working with criminal offenders. For- 
tunate indeed is the police department which has 
ready access to consultants of this type. 


In the city of Detroit, the writer, as director of the 
Psychiatric Clinic of the Recorder's Court, has had 
occasion to study convicted criminal offenders during 
the past 36 years in collaboration with a staff ol 
psychiatrists and clinical psychologists. Since the ten 
judges in this court have the responsibility for try- 
ing cases involving all criminal offenses committed 
in the city of Detroit, all types of criminal offenders 
may be referred to the clinic by the trial judge in- 
terested in the clinic’s advisory services. 

In the average year, the clinic studies over 2,500 
convicted criminal offenders. About 500 of these, or 
approximately 30 per cent, are sex offenders. Each 
subject is studied physically, psychiatrically, psycho- 
logically and sociologically for a period of five hours. 
This 2,500 hours each year, devoted to the study of 
sexually maladjusted criminal offenders, has given 
us some understanding of sexual problems in their 
relationship to crime. As a result, we have found it 
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Psychopathic Clinic, Recorder’s Court 
Detroit, Michigan 


possible, in some cases, to offer helpful advice to ow 
associates in the field of law enforcement. 


The desire for such assistance was first brought to 
the writer’s attention 21 years ago when he was asked 
to discuss sex offenders before a class of student pa 
trolmen and policewomen in the Detroit Police Acad 
emy. Since that time, every class of trainees has 
been given this instruction. This material has been 
analyzed in more detail as a part of the Detroit Po 
lice Department in-service training programs and in 
special courses for police officers developed by Wayne 
State University. These programs have been dis- 
cussed in more detail in a previous paper.' 


While working with these law enforcement officers, 
we have learned something about their problems; 
they, in turn, have acquired valuable knowledge in 
the area of human behavior. Today there is a very 
close working relationship between these two units 
of our city government, the Psychopathic Clinic ol 
the Recorder’s Court and the Detroit Police Depart 
ment. This relationship is based on our mutual in- 
terest in a common problem—the protection of the 
citizens in our community from the offenses commit 
ted by the sexually deviated criminal. 


It is not within the scope of this paper to discuss 
sexual maladjustment in all its possible criminal 
ramifications. You will realize that over the years 
we had occasion to study individuals who were ex 
pressing their sexual maladjustment by committing 
every conceivable kind of unsocial and antisocial 
criminal sexual act. A few of the sex offenders ol 
particular interest to the law enforcement officer will 
be considered briefly. 


From time to time, law enforcement officers in 
every community are called upon to investigate the 
rape and brutal assault of a woman or a young girl. 
There may be evidence of strangulation, or perhaps 
knife wounds, skull fractures or other indications ol 
violence are observed. Not uncommonly, the victim 
has met the result of such mistreatment. This be- 
havior is the hallmark of the sadist. 

A sadist is an individual who experiences sexual 
excitement or derives sexual pleasure from hurting 
someone. If he becomes sexually aroused because 
of the suffering of his victim, or more particularly il 
he finds it necessary to injure or torture his victim 





*“Psychological Training of Police Officers,” The Police Year Book, 
1954. 
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in order to achieve sexual gratification, he is a true 
sexual sadist. This deviate is by far the most dan- 
gerous of all the sexual criminals with whom the 
law enforcement officer must contend. 


Another very common sex offense is that involving 
the male who has sex relations with a girl below the 
statutory age. This is, in some instances, merely a 
situation where a young man is taking advantage of 
an opportunity for sex relations with a young girl 
who is herself cooperative. At other times, we find 
the man who is bored, jaded, surfeited with normal 
sex activities, and who looks forward to a new or 
unusual sex experience with a minor girl. 


In the majority of these cases, however, we are 
dealing with a man who is reacting to feelings of 
sexual inferiority. This is the psychological con- 
dition referred to by the Freudian psychologists and 
psychiatrists as the castration complex. These cas- 
tration ideas or feelings of sexual inferiority can de- 
a for a number of reasons, some of which will 
be discussed later. In studying the cases of sex re- 
lations with minor girls, we often find that the in- 
feriority feelings are related to some organic defect 
of the sex organs. This may be a feeling of misgiving 
as to the small size of the penis or concern because 
of an undescended testicle. Premature ejaculation, 
with its attendant dissatisfaction on the part of the 
sexually experienced female and embarrasment on the 
the part of the male, can lead to similar feelings of 
inadequacy. 


Most important in this connection is the fact that 
the sexually insecure male avoids contact with sexual- 
ly experienced adult females in fear of embarrassment 
or because he has been held up to ridicule as the 
result of his organic or functional problem. He then 
turns to young, sexually inexperienced girls, feeling 
that they will not detect his peculiarities or inadequa- 
cies. In this case, he feels emotionally more comfort- 
able in his relationship with girls of limited or no 
previous sexual experience. 


Closely allied to this offense is the sexual molesta- 
tion of young girls, not involving actual sexual in- 
tercourse or attempts at intercourse. This is an offense 
committed by the very old man who is impotent and 
incapable of experiencing normal sexual intercourse. 
His feelings of frustration and embarrassment increase 
with each sexual failure. He then engages in sex 
play with very young girls, thus avoiding criticism 
for his lack of adult sexual prowess and entertaining 
the vain hope that his impotence will accordingly 
disappear 


The crime of indecent exposure, or exhibitionism, 
leads all others in numerical frequency. Nearly 20 
per cent of the sex crimes studied in the Recorder's 
Court each year are cases of indecent exposure. This 
offense is usually committed by the young man with 
feelings of sexual insecurity resulting from guilt feel- 
ings associated with masturbation, an inability to 
work out a satisfactory marital sexual adjustment, or 
because of an organic sexual problem such as those 
previously described. 


These subjects are reacting to what is virtually a 
neurotic compulsion to expose their privates. In an 
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attempt to compensate for their inferiority feelings, 
they seek to demonstrate—to prove—their masculinity 
by the overt display of the privates. The exhibition- 
ist is not aware of how cause-and-effect is operating; 
he only knows that periodically he feels these driving 
urges to expose his privates. Psychologically, we un- 
derstand his exposure as his way of denying or es- 
caping from his deep-seated feelings of sexual inferi- 
ority. 

Homosexuality is widely recognized today as re- 
sulting from an inability to resolve childhood emotion 
al problems or as developing through contact with 
older homosexuals during childhood or early adult 
life. Latent or mild homosexual tendencies are pres 
ent in large numbers of people and manifest them 
selves in many short of overt sexual relationships. 


The law enforcement officer is chiefly concerned 
with the adult homosexual who may be found accost 
ing strangers in a public place or who is engaged in 
an occupation which furnishes opportunities for sex 
ual advances to children. These people are, by and 
large, an unhappy group. They may hide their emo 
tional distress by displaying a superticial facade ol 
joviality and contentment, but basically they are 
severely discontented because of their maladjustment. 


Our society is built around the home and the desire 
for parenthood. The homosexual cannot fit him 
self into this social structure. Sometimes, in a desire 
to escape from—or perhaps merely to hide—his real 
desires, the homosexual retreats into marriage. In 
some instances, he is able to conceal his basic prob- 
lem from his marital partner for a period of time; 
but, in any case, marriage proves to be no “cure” fol 
his homosexuatlity. 


From the law enforcement standpoint, I would 
place chief emphasis upon the detection and ap 
prehension of the adult homosexual who is molesting 
children and devote less attention to those homo 
sexuals who restrict their activities to other homo 
sexual adults. This latter type, of course, must not 
be permitted to carry out his activities at the expense 
of public embarrassment. 

Incest is a sex offense that is much more common 
than is generally suspected. We find that contact be 
tween father and daughter is the most prevalent type, 
with the brother-sister and mother-son relationships 
following in that order. In studying the father 
daughter cases, we often find a male with a strong 
sex drive who cannot find more socially acceptable 
outlets for his sex desires. The old-world concept ol 
the father as the lord and master and the children as 
his chattels is many times observed. 


From the investigative standpoint, the girl's story 
must be carefully explored, since it often develops 
that the girl has accused a parent or other relative in 
protecting a boy friend or in an attempt to “get even 
with the father or brother because of other real o1 
imaginary acts of aggression on their part. This is a 
problem often encountered in working with girls who 
are mentally defective. 

The fetishist is stimulated by articles of wearing 
apparel worn by members of the opposite sex or by 
parts of their bodies not ordinarily associated with 
sex. These deviates will steal women’s shoes, stock 
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ings, underwear, or will snip off a lock of their hair. 
They may be filled with the desire to fondle women’s 
feet or to rub their elbows. This is a displacement 
of interest from areas of the body generally considered 
to be of sexual value to other less commonly interest- 
ing areas. 


These deviates do not ordinarily commit any crimes 
of sexual violence, but sometimes they are before the 
court for burglary or larceny or assault and battery 
because of their desire to acquire sexually stimulating 
articles or following arrest for jostling women in pub- 
lic places. 


In searching a suspect’s room or car or person, the 
police officer sometimes finds a collection of obscene 
pictures. In most instances, one will discover a series 
of photographs or drawings of a man and woman 
disporting themselves in various sexual positions. In 
some instances, however, there will be found a col- 
lection of pictures, all of one kind. Perhaps these 
will be pictures showing sadistic activities, or maybe 
you will see hundreds of photographs of men engaged 
in sex play with young girls. In any case, pay at- 
tention to the nature of the pictures. If the suspect 
has a collection or pictures which show one particular 
deviation, you have a right to suspect that your of- 
fender has an abnormal interest in that type of sexual 
activity. 


We have described briefly a few of the more com- 
mon sexual maladjustments but have by no means 
discussed them in exhaustive detail. Many other de- 
viations can only be mentioned in passing. We have 
discussed sadism—the desire to hurt—but have not 
mentioned its opposite, masochism—the desire to be 
hurt. We have described exhibitionism—the desire to 
be seen—but have not talked about its opposite, voy- 
eurism—the desire to see. We have not mentioned 
nymphomania—the pathologically excessive desire fo1 
sex relations in the female—or satyriasis—its counter- 
part in the male. 


We have not mentioned bestiality—sex relations 
with animals—or the most rare deviation of all, necro- 
philia—intercourse with corpses. All these and many 
other deviant kinds of sexual behavior have been 
studied in our clinic and might have been discussed 
if time permitted. 


\ lew vears ago Dr. Kinsey, in his first book, Sexual 
Behavior in the Human Male, caused quite: a stit 
when he pointed out that many of us had secret 
thoughts, desires and appetites which even our best 
friends and closest relatives knew nothing about. This 
was no news to those of us who have spent our lives 
in the study of human behavior. For years we have 
been telling our undergraduate students taking 
courses in abnormal psychology that “every normal 
person has certain abnormal traits.” This is axio- 
matic. ~ The dividing line between normal and ab- 
normal behavior is often a very thin one. 

Many of the forms of sexual expression we have 
described are exaggerations, or perhaps perversions, 
of normal impulses. If the sexually maladjusted in- 
dividual commits a criminal offense, his sexual im- 
pulses are not only exaggerated but also are out of 
control. The power to inhibit or repress or control 
these impulses is, for some individuals, never very 
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strong. In others, ability for control is weakened by 
physical disease, mental deterioration associated with 
advanced age, by alcohol or by narcotic drugs. 


The habitual use of the more powerful narcotic 
drugs has a dampening effect upon sexual interests 
and desires. On the other hand, the use of marihu 
ana, for example, while not causing a person to be 
come sexually deviated, has an effect similar to alco 
hol in that it weakens the controls or releases or un 
corks the desires which are, at other times, under con 
trol. It is important to remember that the abnormal 
sexual desires or tendencies, though hidden, were 
there before the alcohol or other drug was taken into 
the body. 


Alcohol does not put into the individual wishes, 
thoughts, desires, interests or appetites which were 
not there before. It is as though the alcohol opened 
the door and let you see what was really inside. The 
next time an offender attempts to avoid moral—if not 
legal—responsibility for his misbehavior by remarking 
that he doesn’t know what happened because he was 
drunk, ask yourselves, since you now know he has 
these tendencies, what will happen the next time he 
becomes intoxicated and his power ol control is 
weakened or eliminated. The answer is obvious. 


Sex deviates are a heterogeneous rather than a 
homogeneous group. They differ one from another. 
They are not all dangerous in the sense of committing 
a vicious sexual assault. The sadist or uninhibited 
rapist is, fortunately, present in out society in very 
small numbers. On the other hand, people with less 
severe sexual problems may be found on all sides 


Women, for example, can react to sexual malad 
justment and can be seen in our criminal courts. 
Apart from prostitution, they are arrested for con 
tributing to the delinquency of minors, adultery, 
pandering, homosexuality, sometimes for indecent ex 
posure or indecent and obscene conduct, and for othe 
sexual indiscretions. While the criminal statistics are 
heavily weighted on the side of masculine sexual de 
viation, the female with sexual problems is_ well 
known to the divorce court, the marital counselon 
and the practicing psychiatrist. 


The most dangerous sex deviate is the sadist; the 
most innocuous, the voyeur; the most common, the 
exhibitionist; the most misunderstood, the homosex 
ual. The most readily treatable is the youth with 
average intelligence who has a sincere desire to co 
operate. 


The sex deviate does not progress from less serious 
forms of sexual expression to more severe types ol 
maladjustment. Neither is he ordinarily found com 
mitting a completely new kind of sex offense that is 
radically at variance with his usual sexual behavion 
or misbehavior. The sadist, for example, finds no 
satisfaction in stealing women’s panties, shoes, or in 
snipping off locks of their hair. The homosexual, by 
the same token, experiences no sexual gratification 
from committing the offense of indecent exposure 

As a law enforcement officer, you do not round up 
all known pickpockets when you are investigating a 
safe robbery. It is possible, of course, that a pick 
pocket might attempt a safe robbery, but your ex- 
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ammunition. His life and the lives and property he is protecting 
can depend on just one cartridge. 

Remington makes all ammunition for law enforcement service 
with this in mind. An exclusive Remington “‘Oil-Proof” process 
keeps oil from reaching powder and primer to insure dependable 
functioning. Powder charge, cartridge cases and bullets are held 
to exceedingly close tolerances. And Remington is the only am- 
munition with exclusive ‘“‘Kleanbore’”’ priming for fast, sure igni- 
tion and non-corrosive action. You can get Remington ammuni- 
tion in bullet types for every law enforcement need including 
metal point and the famous metal-penetrating “‘ Hi-Way Master.” 
Whatever type you need, specify Remington ammunition for 
supreme dependability! 

Remington Service 
TO LAW ENFORCEMENT AGENCIES 


Whenever you have a question about firearms and ammunition, please feel 
free to call upon us. Just drop a line to Law Enforcement Officers Section, 
Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


“If It’s Remington—It’s Right!” 


Remington 


Kleanbore” and “Targetmaster” are Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by Remington Arms Company, Inc, 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. 




















































perience as a police officer tells you that this is not 
at all likely. It is even less likely that a person re- 
acting to a sex problem which causes him to express 
his sexual maladjustment in a particular way would 
commit a sex crime completely unrelated to his wt 
sonal desires. The sexually maladjusted individual 
chooses the sex behavior or misbehavior which best 
satisfies his psychological needs. 

When investigating a sadistic rape or murder, con- 
centrate your fire. Don't waste time bringing in all 
known homosexuals or exhibitionists. If the inves- 
tigation leads nowhere, those people can be brought 
in later. 


DISNEY FILM OFFERED TO POLICE 





Commissioner Bernard R. Caldwell, chairman of 
the IACP Traffic Committee and head of the Cali- 
fornia Highway Patrol, right, presents an oversize badge 
to Jiminy Crickett, who is supported for the occasion 
by his creator, Walt Disney. At left is President J. O. 
Mattson, Automotive Safety Foundation, Washington, 
se 


A Walt Disney traffic safety film, “I'm No Fool As 
A Pedestrian,” has been offered to police departments 
throughout the nation by the Traffic Division of the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police, in co- 
operation with the Automotive Safety Foundation. 

Two hundred and fifty prints were made available 
to city and state law enforcement agencies on a popu- 
lation basis and all have been accepted. 

The I6mm technicolor movie will be shown to 
school children and other groups as part of police 
department traffic safety programs. 

Describing man’s age-old problem of walking safely 
in “getting from here to there,” the film starts Dis- 
ney’s entertaining character, Jiminy Crickett, who lays 
down the basic safety rules for a “happy pedestrian.” 
Using catching lyrics and melody, Jiminty conducts an 
unusual contest between Y*O*U and a Common 
Ordinary Fool. During the contest, pedestrian safety 
rules are reviewed. 

Third in the “I'm No Fool” series produced by Dis- 
ney, the pedestrian safety film made its debut recent- 
ly on the Mickey Mouse TV Club. The first two 
films in the series dealt with the bicycles and fire 
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safety. Both have won major awards of the National 
Safety Council and of the American Automobile As 
sociation. An earlier Disney film, ‘““Motor Mania,” 
was widely acclaimed by safety educators in all fields 
and currently is being used by many police depart- 
ments to create awareness of the importance of high 
way safety. 


THE FBI STORY 


Through the years the Federal Bureau of Investi 
gation has been the subject of books, articles, motion 
pictures, radio and television programs. The FBI is 
an organization familiar to millions of people, yet 
in almost a half-century of existence, the real story 
has not, until this time, been told. 

Last summer, Mr. Don Whitehead, Washington Bu 
reau Chief of the “New York Herald Tribune,” and 
a writer whose efforts have earned him two Pulitzei 
Prizes, renewed a long-standing request. He wanted 
to write the real story of the FBI. The FBI shared 
Mr. Whitehead’s feeling that there was a_ pressing 
need for the type of objective work which a write1 
with the integrity and preception Mr. Whitehead 
possesses would produce. Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell, Jr., was in full accord, 

The result of Don Whitehead’s tireless efforts and 
probing research is “The FBI Story: A Report to the 
People.” Between the covers of one book lies the 
story of the origin, development, conflicts, principles, 
hopes and objectives of the FBI, a story told in its 
entirety for the first time. 

In order to write a book of this character, Mi 
Whitehead had to have access to original documents 
and records which were provided him as long as 
security consideration permitted. He was in constant 
contact with officials and employees of the FBI as he 
gathered the material which makes his report to the 
people outstanding. 


One of the most detailed features of this book is the 
emphasis placed upon police training and the coopet 
ation currently existing among all levels of law en 
forcement. Mr. Whitehead devoted an entire chaptei 
to police training and the long struggle waged by 
leaders in our profession to achieve the dignity and 
the professionalization which law enforcement deserves. 
The assistance rendered by the International Associ 
ation of Chiefs of Police in the establishment of the 
FBI's Identification Division is also a phase of history 
which Mr. Whitehead stresses. 

“The FBI Story: A Report to the People” is simply 
that. The stories of World Wars I and II; the Prohi 
bition Era; the unbridled rampages of the gangste1 
years of the Thirties; the treachery of the atom spies, 
Fuchs, the Rosenbergs and Greenglasses; the struggle 
against subversive forces; and many other incidents 
stir the memory and imagination of the reader. 


Mr. Whitehead’s story is more than the FBI's story. 
It is a vivid account of the relentless forward move 
ment of law and order in America—a movement achie\ 
ed in the face of stern opposition from those forces 
which resent justice and the law. 

“The FBI Story: A Report to the People” is being 
published by Random House and will be available 
on November 28, 1956, and will sell for $4.95. 
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33rd Anniversary Economy Features 


If you can't have the best due to economy reasons, then choose the 
next to the best! Our 1956 catalog available to all law 


enforcers. Write for your copy. 





Sirchie Model X ' 
FINGER PRINT CAMERA 


386° (Negative Size 
2/4 x3 Va ) 


X921 SIRCHIE 


CARRYING CASE 
(No Sales to $q]-° 


Dealers) 





SYA Ree 


o 


t 
£; 
> 


Your name or department 





stamped in gold on camera 





or case free — if desired ow 
The sturdy X921 Case accommodates the 
camera, film holders, film, batteries, pow- 
ders, lifters, brushes, etc. 

EACH MODEL X FINGER PRINT CAMERA 


EQUIPPED WITH: E are able to manufacture a quality Finger Print Camera at this extremely 
Anastigmat Coated Lens (American low price because of a tremendous quantity of lenses which we recently 
make) had optically ground at a great savings. We gladly pass on this savings to you, 


Ground Glass Viewing Frame 
1 Cut Film Holder 

2 Search Long-life Batteries . . . Evid 
1 Light-On Indicator As manufacturers of the famous Search line of Finger Print and Evidence 
1 Box 21/,4x3'/, Film (25 sheets) Cameras for the past 25 years, we guarantee the same workmanship and precision 
in the construction of the Model X Camera as you would 


get when purchasing one of our higher priced units. 


Manufactured only by SIRCHIE FINGER PRINT LAB- 
ORATORIES, BERLIN, N. J. (formerly of Philadelphia). 


since it is our 33rd Anniversary. 





Seven Large 2-oz. Jars of Power-Packing 
$9.50 Finger Print Powder in a Sturdy 
3: Carrying Case 


Speaking of limited budgets, note the price for these Sirchie Super 
brand of 7 colors of finger print powders in an attractive carrying 
case for the hand or brief case. Next to the Sirchie Hi-fi Volcano 
brand powders, the Super Seven economy powders are guaranteed to 
be as good and better than any brand on the market. Catalog 
No. X1441 Search Super Seven Powder Kit. 





Search Super Seven and Case $8.50 (no dealers) 


The Famous SEARCH MODEL A FINGER PRINT 
& EVIDENCE CAMERA (Protected by U.S. Patents Pending) 


The only camera capable of delivering perfect photo evidence without reflections and 
hot spots. Works on A.C. and bateries. Uses 24%4,x3Y% and 34%4x4Y%, film or film pack 


Price complete $138.00 





Automatic in performance. Simple, sharp, clear. 


SIR CHINE 


Finger Print Laboratories - Berlin, N. J., U.S.A. 


Largest in the World First in Criminal Research Oldest in the Nation 














































Make Your Owu 
War Bullets 


By Capt. Paul Flaugher 
Division of Police 
Department of Safety 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


In order to make its recruit and in-service training 
programs more effective, the Cincinnati Police De- 
partment is constantly trying to develop methods 
which consume less time and money, but which do 
not suffer from reduction in quality. 

This applies to all phases of training. However, 
the one with which we are presently concerned deals 
with improvement in shooting skill. Policemen must 
be able to protect the citizens whom they serve and 
at the same time defend themselves with the weapons 
they carry. This means they should be familiar with 
their sidearms. When dealing with the service re- 
volver, familiarity should not breed contempt; it 
should result in more accurate shooting. 

A program directed toward the better use of fire- 
arms includes the use of a good instructor, a place 
to practice shooting, and generous supply of ammuni- 
tion. Given a course of training, the officer can use 
his own ammunition, and, with consistent practice, 
develop into a good shot. The types of ammunition 
available have imposed limitations on such a program. 

Until this time, all ammunition used for training 
purposes was as dangerous as that used on the streets 
in pursuit of criminals. This meant that all phases 
of firearms training had to be restricted to an area 
where maximum safety provisions existed. However, 
recent information has encouraged us to experiment 
with a new type bullet for use in certain types of 
shooting. It seems that at last we have found a bullet 
which is relatively harmless yet quite good for train- 
ing our men to shoot accurately in close quarters. 
While we describe it as harmless, we do not mean 
that we disregard the safety habits which we have 
taught. 

This article is prepared to describe our experiments 
with bullets loaded with paraffin instead of lead. For 
the police administrator who is looking for ammuni- 
tion which can be used under almost any conditions, 
this may be the answer. This new bullet is easily 
made, can be used in the service revolver, and does 
not require isolation of the target range for its safe 
use. After our initial trials, the question was raised: 
“Why hasn't someone thought of this before?” 

James F. Brady’s article in the American Rifleman* 
gave us the clue to the solution of our problem. 
Following a study of this publication, Lt. Charles G. 
Chase, our range officer and a member of the National 
Rifle Association, proceeded to experiment along 


*“Load ’em with Wax” James F. Brady, American Rifle- 
man, Sept. '55. 
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For Quick Draw, Close Combat Firearms Training 





these lines. The results of his efforts were far beyond 
our fondest hopes. These new missiles were easy to 
make, safe to use, and sufficiently accurate for ow 
purposes. The ease with which they can be mad 
and the simplicity of the equipment required for their 
manufacture should provide an incentive for the fel 
low who wants to make his own at home. 

The limited striking power which they have makes 
them safe for use in a home basement and should a 
pellet strike someone, there is little chance of a result 
ing injury. Again, this does not mean that we dis 
regard safety rules under any circumstances in the 
handling of our weapons. 

These paraffin bullets are made as follows: 

Empty .38 caliber shells which have been used are 
decapped and resized. Mr. Brady relates in his ai 
ticle that sizing of the cases is not necessary. While 
this appears to be true, we size the shells in the mass 
production of our reloads. After using with the pa 
affin reload, further sizing is not needed. 

The flashhole is then enlarged to an eighth-inch 
diameter. If this is not done, the primers will push 
out of the shell enough to cause the cylinder to jam 
when the gun is fired. There is so little recoil with 
this type of reload that the shell head is not rammed 
back against the recoil plate along with the prime: 
When the flashhole has been enlarged, there is less 
pressure in the case and the primer stays put 

A new primer is then inserted. In our operation, 
we use a progressive reloading machine which punches 
out the used primer and inserts a new one. The 
home mechanic can insert new primers by tapping 
them in place with a smooth-faced hammer or flat end 
punch. The primed shell is then pressed into a sheet 
of paraffin. The wax which is retained when the 
shell is carefully twisted and pulled out will be the 
projectile in our finished product. 

The paraffin we use is the ordinary grocery store 
variety which comes in sheets 3x5x34 inches. The 
material itself is unaltered, but it is necessary to heat 
it above room temperature for our purpose. This 
heating is accomplished by placing a 150-watt lamp 
bulb in a photo studio reflector and laying it pointed 
downward over the paraffin sheet. Leaving the lamp 
in this position for about two minutes will provide 
sufficient heat. The primed shell then is pressed into 
this warmed wax until resistance is met indicating 
that the sheet has been completely penetrated. 

The temperature to which the paraffin is raised 
must be determined by trial. If the heating is too 
great, the wax will slip out under pressure of the 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF 
CRIMINAL 
INVESTIGATION 


By 
CHARLES E. O?HARA 
Lecturer in Police Science 
Western Reserve University 
On leave from Detective Division 
Police Department, 


New York City 


The entire field (usually requiring three or four books) 
in one volume: Criminal law, laboratory methods, physi- 
cal evidence, interrogation, and helpful hints applicable 
in special situations. 


Arranged for PRACTICAL APPLICATION by a city 
detective or plainclothesman, a private investigator, or a 
federal agent. 


The student can by-pass months of aimless apprenticeship 
if he learns at the outset of his career the SIGNIFI- 
CANCE AND APPLICATION of these: 


BASIC TOOLS OF INVESTIGATION 
Information ¢ Interrogation °¢ Instrumentation 


744 pages 98 illustrations $8.50 
2 "92 eS ea Se 


POLICE ... A journal devoted to the professional 
interests of law enforcement personnel. Bi-monthly. First 
issue: September - October 1956. $3.00 a year in the 
U. S. A. 


CHARLES C THOMAS « PUBLISHER 
SPRINGFIELD - ILLINOIS 








ONLY MOTOROLA'S CONELRAD MONITOR 


POSITIVE ALARM SECURITY— Motorola’s 
Conelrad Monitor is the only receiver that 
a yo upon both segments of the Conel- 
ra 





break and the 1000 cycle tone. Carrier 
breaks caused by a normal shutdown of a 
broadcast station, for example, won't 
cause a false indication. 


FAIL-SAFE INDICATION—An extra and 
separate alarm system within the monitor 
warns you of non-standard operation. 
The “‘fail-safe”’ light gives you 3-way pro- 
tection, alerting you to (1) abnormally 
weak receivedsignal, (2) complete absence 
of carrier, or (3) non-operative receiver. 


CRYSTAL-CONTROLLED CHANNELS—Up to 
5 crystal-controlled channels, including 
the two Conelrad frequencies, give you 
positive assurance that your monitor will 
always be on frequency. No need to worry 
about excessive heat or aging components 
detuning your receiver. An additional 
channel is tuneable over the broadcast 
range. 


Just turn the power on, and select the 
channel. Then forget it! The dispatcher 
needn’t turn it off every time he goes off 
duty, because the alarm on a Motorola 
Conelrad Monitor can’t be set off by a 
routine station break. 


f 
DA ACT TODAY! 






THE FCC REQUIRES THAT EVERY 








2-WAY RADIO LICENSEE MUST OB- 
SERVE CONELRAD RADIO ALERTS. 
































HERE'S THE SURE WAY TO DO IT. 


POSITIVE 
ALERTING 


with MOTOROLA 


Coudlrad ‘Moxitor 


* Tone-activated for protection 
from false alarms 


HAS THE 3 MOST WANTED FEATURES 


sequence for operation... the carrier 


JUST SET IT, FORGET IT... 





Mat. J ¢, Hy 43. _ ECle-rtr, . Inc. 
4501 Augusta Bivd., Dept. 
Chicago 51, illinois 
[_] | want @ Motorole Radio Communications 
Engineer to give me the full facts soon. 
Cj Rush me by mail more information 
on the Motorola Conelrad Monitor. 





Name 





EE 
Address 











i ib dime dieciven anandnewanls 










































imprisoned air. If too low, the wax will tend to 
crumble as the shell is pushed into it. When the 
amount of heat is just right, the shell can be pushed 
into the wax then pulled out with relative ease. To 
the touch, the heated paraffin feels just a little above 
room temperature. The wax must be of uniform thick- 
ness or the accuracy of the firing will vary noticeably. 
Also, the wax must be sealed in the mouth of the 
casing if these bullets are to function properly. 

This is all there is to the making of paraffin bullets. 
Note that we have not mentioned powder. None is 
used. The paraffin is driven forward solely by the 
explosion of the primer. 

While these reloads are suitable for use in a revolver 
or single shot pistol, they cannot be used in a rifle 
or automatic weapon. The automatic will not eject 
because there is no recoil. The friction of the long 
rifle barrel will cause the wax pellet to slow down 
to a stop belore it has travelled the full length. 

In our department, we use this ammunition to 
train our men in. quick draw, close combat shooting. 
[his training is confined to*the use of the seven-yard 
range. The officer ‘is tatight to draw and fire double 
action from hip level at a silhouette target. The ac- 
curacy at short range is good enough for us to deter- 
mine that the trainee is handling his weapon properly. 
The score is secondary in importance to the develop- 
ment of good shooting practices. 

From a safety standpoint, these bullets are excellent. 
Cheir limited striking power is such that they can just 
break a single thickness window pane at seven yards. 
At point blank, they might break the skin of the 
hand. Compare this with the effect of bullets loaded 
with powder and lead. 

We might+conclude by listing some other advan- 
tages. of these néw. missiles. 

A backstop is not needed for the target. If the wax 
leaves marks on the wall, use a, thin sheet of card- 
board in back of he target. 

Simple reloading tools are all that is required. An 
eighth-inch drill, small punch, hammer, and a tray 
for the paraffin are about all that is necessary. Reg- 
ular tools used in the mass production of ammunition 
can be used for this purpose. 

The absence of recoil helps the trainee keep his 
weapon on target. If recoil has an adverse effect on 
the student, it will not present a problem in training 
with this type of ammo. 

There is very little noise connected with the use 
of this type bullet. 

Location of the target range is not the problem 
it is with regular loads of powder and lead. 

With the use of a press, a convenient number such 
as fifty or a hundred shells can be reloaded at one 
tuume. It is not necessary to resize shell cases before 
using. 

Chere is no harmful effect on the barrel of the gun 
if it is not cleaned immediately following the use 
of these bullets. The weapon need be cleaned only 
after firing twenty or thirty shots. ; 

This type ammunition is ideal for training officers 
in the techniques of close combat shooting. 

This is the case for the paraffin bullet. From a 
cost and safety standpoint, it is hard to beat. One 
last word of caution is in order. Remember that it 
looks like a wadcutter; don’t mix the two. 
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POLICE POSITIONS OVERSEAS 


The Federal Government needs police executives 
for positions overseas. The IACP Training Division 
will refer applicants for these positions to the interes- 
ted U. S. Government agency. The positions offer an 
interesting challenge to the men who would enjoy 
serving as advisors to foreign police organizations. 


The salary range is from $8,000 to $10,000 with 
standard Government allowances plus overseas differ- 
ential, where applicable. Transportation of the po 
lice executive, his family, and household goods are 
paid by the U. S. Government. ‘Tours of duty are 
usually for two years. Either housing allowances o1 
Government quarters are furnished. 


General requirements for the position, explains 
Colonel Russell A. Snook, director of the Training 
Division, are: 


General Police Administration—Experience as a 
head of a police department or other ranking office) 
in the police field is required. The desire and ability 
to serve in an advisory capacity to top-level foreign 
government police officials is necessary 


Applications are not limited exclusively to LACP 
members. Persons interested in obtaining additional 
information on these positions should forward to the 
Training Division, IACP Headquarters, 414 Mills 
suilding, Washington 6, D. C., three copies of Fed 
eral Government Application for Employment Form 
57. The application forms can be obtained from any 
branch of the. U. S. Civil Service Commission o1 
from U. S. Post Offices. It is necessary, to include 
any proficiency in a foreign lanuage as well as any 
travel or residence abroad. Efforts will be made to 
assist applicants who have the necessary qualifications 
to secure leavés of absence from their departments 
for service in this important phase of U. S. Govern 
ment activity. 


Openings for Police Specialists Abroad 

In addition, there are some opportunities for police 
specialists for service abroad with the U. S. Govern 
ment. The positions are open to police officers who 
have had extensive experience in police communi 
cations, including planning, installation, mainten 
ance and operation of a large police communications 
network. Persons capable of planning and directing 
a training program embracing all phases of police 
activities are invited to send their applications to the 
IACP Training Division. Base salaries for these 
positions range from $6,000 to $8,300. Tours of duty 
allowances, etc., are explained above 


THE MILITARY DRIVER 


Prepared by 
New Mexico Traffic Safety Commission 


Does constant exposure to vehicle safety produce 
results? Records in this office indicate a “‘yes!’”’ This 
statement is based on the driving record of the mili 
tary driver in New Mexico, and especially those who 
are stationed in New Mexico. 


Early in 1953 the services decided to do something 
about the high percentage of their personnel involved 
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in motor vehicle accidents. More than their share 
were being killed or injured, and the over-all involve- 
ment was soaring. Men were losing valuable training 
time because of accidents and the cost was extensive. 
Although safety programs existed on the various bases 
they were mostly for and of the “on the job” type. 


These programs were expanded to include traffic 
safety, especially off the base. Compulsory classes 
were held, traffic violators schools were begun fon 
those who violated traffic laws or were involved in 
motor vehicle accidents, both on and off base. All 
vehicles had to undergo a strict safety check and ample 
insurance was required before they could secure a 
base sticker and thereby be driven on the base. Leave 
schedules were changed and those who were going 
on leave and driving were required to file “flight 
plans.” Some of this work was done in cooperation 
with the Traffic Safety Committee. 





FOR EXTREME CLOSEUPS in the 
in New Mexico and Texas participated. The fol LAB or at the SCENE... 


Here are the results of this program in which bases 


lowing figures are based on the records of service men 
stationed in New Mexico and comparison is also with 
New Mexico residents. 


POLICE OFFICERS PREFER 





In 1953, 37 service men lost their lives on streets 
and highways in New Mexico. In 1955, 19 were 
killed, a reduction of 49%. This resulted while 


the statewide reduction was 15>. Also, this same 


period shows a reduction of 30°, in total military driv 1p é 

ers involved in fatal accidents. Although no figures | GRAPHIC: 45 
are available, it can be assumed that the number ol ! 

military men stationed in New Mexico has been on an : 

increase in this period. Yet there has been a steady 
downward trend in the involvement of this. group 
both in numbers and percentage basis. 


In police work, close- 
up photographs of 


For example in 1952, 9.99% of all drivers involved serial numbers, chisel 
in motor vehicle accidents were service men. In 1953 marks and other minute pieces of evidence provide 
this figure was 8.89%, 1954 it dropped to 8.5%, and adequate proof for court presentation. With its double 
, QHA - > 7 He ¥ > ' > " . . . . 
in 1955 another drop to 7.5%. For those drivers in extension bellows the Pacemaker Graphic will take 

9 as na 
volved in fatal accidents it has dropped from a high extreme closeups at a ratio of one-to-one. The ground 
of 13.1%, to 7.2% in 1955, almost one-half. A further , ; ieee 
c glass of the camera insures accurate focus and compo- 


indication of the improvement shown in this group is 
the severity of accidents they were involved in. In 
previous years one accident in 29 resulted in one o1 
more fatalities. In 1955 this ratio was one in 39. 


sition and the large negative permits extreme enlarging 
without loss of detail. 
A positive check before taking the all-important 


: : me oe evidence shot is the Graphic Polaroid Back accessory 
Following is a statistical summary of the military 


: which can be attached to the Pacemaker 
driver for the past four years: 


Graphic for ‘“‘pictures-in-a-min- 






ALL ACCIDENTS ute.” This permits the photogra- 
1] ; : 
fi Res. Res. pher to make any needed correc- 
Year Vilitar) Vilitary Pe) Cent . . P 
1959 1645 1.904 Qf tions before the evidence is re- 
Q5?2 645 oles J : 
1953 1,463 1,163 8.4 moved. ie 
1954 1.405 1193 9 () Pacemaker Graphic cameras 
1955 1.316 1.080 7.1 are also used in police depart- Graphic 
Chanex ments for accident and evidence Polaroid 
ee oan wx ° Back 
from 10 iY 15.5 photos, photographic records and 
1953 with the “two-on” dividing back, for identification or 
FATAL ACCIDENTS mug” shots. 
1// Res Res. { 
Yea) Vilitary Military Per Cent T 
1952 19 29 11.0 7 
1953 50 37 13.1 
1954 19 3] 11.9 For further information see your local 
Q55 oF Y) 9 sraliex dealer or write tor new toldet 
1955 5 I fe Grafl | 
Change on Police Photography: Dept. PC-126 
Ss 
from 30) 18.6 15.0 Graflex, Inc.. Rochester 8, N.Y 





1953 








Florida’s Sentinels of Safety 
“/ratniug “/roopers 
Iu Plorida 


They kid about it a lot in Florida. 

Folks say Florida State University at Tallahassee 
is the only institution of higher learning with two 
presidents, Dr. Doak S. Campbell of Florida State 
University and Comdr. H. N. Kirkman of the Florida 
Highway Patrol, who has a permanent recruit train- 
ing school on the West Campus. 


Of course, it’s all in fun, for both Dr. Camp- 
bell and Cmdr. Kirkman are proud of the youthful 
wards of Lt. Jay L. Hall, Florida Highway Patrol 
training officer, when they finish eight weeks of basic 
and advanced traffic safety enforcement studies that 
qualify them against the best. 

In Florida's intensified training program to fit 
new men for the road to attempt to achieve some 
degree of an armistice in an undeclared war of motor- 
ing strangers, Comdr. Kirkman has instructed Hall 
and his staff ‘not to spare the horses” when it comes 
to producing boys who can be tough, IF it is going 
to take that to stop the onslaught. 


Result is, the Florida Highway Patrol recruit train- 
ee is in a school where the recruit finds himself up 
to greet the sun every day for eight weeks and his 
chores aren't over until long after the moon has begun 
its prowl across the skies. 


A tremendous amount of groundwork was laid 
preparatory to the establishment of the patrol’s per- 
manent school. Before any recruits were hired for 
training, all officers and non-commissioned officers 
went through a refresher training course at the Flori- 
da State University School. 

The Patrol had conducted 11 independent training 
schools in various parts of the state prior to the time 
of the establishment of a permanent school at Florida 
State University. 

The FSU school was started in 1954 and before the 
first recruit class began in September 1955, when 42 
men graduated, Lt. Hall and his instructors had con- 
ducted two schools each for officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers, radio operators, driver's license ex- 
aminers and Legion auxiliarymen. 

At the second recruit school on campus, the Patrol 
graduated 38 patrolmen from classes which started 
in January 1956. The third class graduated 39 men 
in October and the largest class in FHP history be- 
gan studies a few days later on October 15, with 95 
enrolled. 


In addition to its own uniform personnel, the Pa- 
trol has graduated a number of Air Force policemen 
who took the special training. Two are attending the 
current class. 


The sum total of it all has been most gratifying, 
Kirkman says. “You lose a few men on regular duty, 
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By Red Kerce 
Florida Highway Patrol 
Press Section 


Tallahassee, Florida 


a few of the fellows find the training school too tough, 
but all in all we have come up with some very good 
men and some officer possibilities for one future day.” 


It isn’t any cinch to get into the training school for 
Patrol recruits and it’s a lot harder to remain there 
even if you clear that first hurdle. 

A new-born Florida Highway Patrolman (they're 
called patrolmen while on a year’s probationary status 
and then become troopers) gets a written test, in- 
cluding A. G. C. T. and Police Adaptability, and a 
complete physical examination. 

But the battle has just begun when prospective 
Florida State Troopers hurdle that one. 

When he finishes the course, which some of the 
boys like to refer to as “Jay Hall's infamous hall of 
higher learning,” a man is a pretty good psychologist, 
he’s labored hour on hour over fifth, sixth and 
seventh grade spelling, he’s been dumped like a baked 
Irish potato by experts in the art of Judo, he’s learn- 
ed how to shoot a pistol, and learned to always prac- 
tice the arts of courtesy. 

Besides that, the boys have learned more Florida 
geography than the average boy absorbs in all twelve 
grades. He has to be a good firefighter, first-aid ex- 
pert, know the regulatory traffic laws, driver license 
laws, and many other things. 

For instance, the new trooper has to be able to 
name and spell the state’s 67 counties and the county 
seat towns, also pin-point them on a map of Florida. 
He must know the numbers of all state roads and tell 
where they begin and where they terminate, naming 
what counties and county seat towns they pass through, 
if any. 

At a special session of the Florida legislature last 
July, the House and Senate appropriated sufficient 
money to provide for the construction of a 4-story 
State Patrol headquarters in Tallahassee at a cost of 
$500,000 and authorized the employment of 100 ad- 
ditional troopers, 25 driver license examiners, 25 
radio operators, two radio technicians, and half a 
hundred civilian employees. 

Under the legislative appropriation, the patrol up 
ped the in-training salary of its new recruits from $75 
to $200 a month and they get an automatic $75 a 
month raise additionally when they graduate. At the 
end of 15 years service a Florida trooper is receiving 
$5,100 per year salary. 

“Florida’s major attraction is good weather and 
many places of natural beauty,” said Comdr. Kirk- 
man, ‘so our state attracts millions of tourists and 
with the increase of motorists, so goes our traffic 
wreck and death increase. 

“Florida is faced today with the greatest traffic 
problems of any state in the nation. Our traffic death 
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EMBOSSED SIGNS HAVE A 
STAMP OF 
QUALIT x 


... THAT NO OTHER SIGN CAN HAVE 


There are lots of signs, but if you want the greatest legibility, 
you have to look to embossed signs by MIRO-FLEX. Embossing 
gives dimension for a more readable message, and at the same 
time it imparts strength and durability. That’s why MIRO-FLEX 
signs are a wise investment for years to come. Let the MIRO- 
FLEX COMPANY help you with your particular sign problem... 
or order standard traffic control signs and highway markers 
from the MIRO-FLEX sign catalog. Write for free copy today. 


THE MIRO-FLEX <>. INC. 


1824 EAST SECOND WICHITA, KANSAS 
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portability, 

compactness, 

light weight, 

HIGH INTENSITY... 
| low current consumption . . . 
PRICE! 


At a little more than half the price of the 
Beacon Ray you can now buy the nearest 
thing to famous Beacon Ray protection! 








Write today for full information on the 
FEDERAL FIRE-BALL! 
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WALKIE-RECORDALL 


8-lb. Self-Powered 
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toll will easily reach 1,200 by the end of this year . . 
while only 736 were killed in 1946. 

“In 1946, for instance, we issued only 953,410 drive: 
licenses. By the end of this year, Florida will have 
issued 2,000,000 driver licenses which is more than 
any other state in the southeast. As the driver popu 
lation grows, so will traffic injuries and deaths grow 
However. based on millions of miles traveled, ow 
rate is lower than many states,” Kirkman declared. 

Yet, Florida is faced with an increasing demand 
on its safety network. Troopers work around the 
clock in all major centers of the state, and this in 
crease in activity means an additional uniform pei 
sonnel demand. 

The largest safety assistance shot in the arm eve 
received by the Patrol was when it became the second 
state in the U. S. to organize an American Legion 
Highway Patrol Auxiliary. 

With over 600 trained men in uniform, who rid 
side by side with Florida troopers, the organization 
is growing constantly and hopes to attain maximum 
strength of 3,000 men soon. 

Under the supervision of the Florida Highway Pa 
trol, Legion Auxiliarymen have their own training 
program which consists of attending classes for two 
hours each week for a year’s time. 

Major Doyle Golden of Tallahassee is major-at 
large, the equivalent of state commander, of auxili 
ary units located in the State Patrol’s seven troops. 


“Florida will meet the challenge for safer drivers 
on the highways, and much of it will be accomplished 
through a well-rounded training program, one which 
teaches a trooper a trio of things—our own motto, 
as a matter of fact: Service, Courtesy, and Protection. 
For a long time to come, we hope that our men will 
continue to deserve the title coined for them by our 
press relations—FLORIDA’S SENTINELS OF SAFE 
ry.” 


N. O. Traffic Officer Is Saluted 


The New Orleans States paid high tribute to a 
New Orleans patrolman in a recent editorial for the 
part he played in breaking up two menacing juvenile 
dope rings. 

“One Traffic Cop,” was the editorial’s heading and 
it saluted Patrolman Frank Cambas in the following 
manner: 

“When a traffic cop breaks up two dope rings kudos 
ol some sort obviously are in order for service above 
and beyond the call of duty. 

“And so we salute Ptn. Frank Cambas of the New 
Orleans Police department who got a tip and, with 
the approval of his department, followed through 
on it, even though his life several times was in jeop 
ardy while he posed as a drug addict to gather evi 
dence. 

“Cambas’ devotion to duty, his bravery in the face 
of threats, and the professional manner in which he 
conducted his investigation are in keeping with the 
highest traditions of police work. 

“And because his efforts were so successful in rid 
ding this area of two gangs of youngsters who were 
wrecking their own lives and threatening to bring 
ruin to many others, the people owe him a vote ol 
thanks.” 
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POSITIONS OPEN 























Positions Overseas—Police executives and police 
specialists for Federal Government service abroad. 
Complete details are given in item headed “Police 
Positions Overseas” appearing on page 30 of this issue. 

Chief of Police. Garden Grove, Calif. To organize 
and administer new police department in fast growing 
newly incorporated southern California city. Mini- 
mum experience : fifteen years in professional law en- 
forcement agencies, with at least seven years in a re 
sponsible supervisory capacity. Salary open, depend- 
ing upon qualifications. Apply to City Administrator, 
11391 E. Acacia St., Garden Grove, California. 


Immigration Patrol Inspector. The United States 
Civil Service Commission announces examination for 
Immigration Patrol Inspector for filling positions in 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service will be 
held at various locations throughout the U. S. and its 
territories as applications are received. No closing 
date applies until further notice. 

lo qualify, applicants must be in excellent physical 
condition and must pass a written test and be at least 
21 years of age at the time of appoinment. 

Positions to be filled are in various cities and towns 
in the vicinity of the land borders and certain coastal 
areas of the southwestern part of the United States. 
Those appointed will be required to report at their 
own expense to their first duty station. The positions 
pay $4,525 a yea 

Applicants should secure application card Form 
5000—AB at any U. S. Post Office except in cities 
where regional offices of the U. S. Civil Service Com 
mission are located, or write to U. S. Civil Service 
Commission, Washington 25, D. C. This form should 
be sent to Board of U. S. Civil Service Examiners, Im 
migration and Naturalization Service, Washington 25, 
Be: C. 


Added Grants For Police Training 


Che Citizens Traffic Safety Board of Chicago has 
stepped up its program of granting funds for the 
specialized traffic training of police officers. 

Franklin D. Sturdy, director of the CTSB, said 
that, beginning in 1957, 20 grants-in-aid would be 
given annually, through the Illinois Association of 
Chiefs of Police, to police departments to enable them 
to send officers to the Traffic Institute of Northwest 
ern University for short course training. 

\ one-year subscription to the Institute’s monthly 
magazine, The Traffic Digest & Review, will be in 
cluded with each award. Since 1953 the CTSB pro 





































MUNICIPAL POLICE 
ADMINISTRATION 


Fourth Edition, 1954 





Clothbound, 533 pages 


THE HANDBOOK AND 
IN-SERVICE TRAINING MANUAL 
FOR POLICE CHIEFS AND 
OTHER TOP OFFICERS 


Written by experts on police administration, this 
practical volume answers such questions as how 
to prepare a police department budget, how to 
develop a public relations program, how to 
establish effective departmental organization, 
how to organize the patrol function, and hun- 
dreds of other ‘‘Hows"’ of police administration. 
More than a practical reference volume on how 
to administer a police department, this book is 
also the text for an in-service training course 
conducted by correspondence. 


ORDER FORM 


International City Managers’ Association 
1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois 


1. Please send me a copy of MUNICIPAL POLICE ADMINISTRATION. 
Price $7.50 postpaid 
Check enclosed Bill me 


C1] Bill City 


2. Please send me free booklet giving full details regarding the 
training course in Municipal Police Administration for use in — 


Group training Individual enrollment 


vided 10 tuition grants annually. Officers from 19 Name 
departments in the five-county Chicago metropolitan re 

. ! ° eocccccooncecccessosssssoeseses® 
area have attended three-week traffic courses at the . 
Institute under the CTSB award Program. a a cea cn cecaniescs soctecl cecap caduceus et 
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One University’s Program 


Lau 


Enforcement 
Educattou 


By Samuel R. Gerber, M. D., LL. B. 
Cuyahoga County Coroner 
and Oliver Schroeder, Jr., LL. B. 
Director, The Law-Medicine Center 
Western Reserve University 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 


As law enforcement continues to grow in profession- 
al qualities the role of education looms larger and 
larger. Educational institutions are finding them- 
selves challenged by the opportunities of providing 
training for police officers in both generalized and 
specialized areas of knowledge. Western Reserve Uni- 
versity in Cleveland, Ohio, has experimented for four 
years with law enforcement instruction tailored for 
the person presently serving as a police officer. 

First a series of evening courses was developed. 
Meeting for two hours on one night each week for 
the entire semester the courses in “Scientific Proof in 
Criminal Cases” and “Criminal Law for the Law 
Enforcement Officer” attracted 124 and 82 peace 
officers, respectively, from northeastern Ohio and 
western Pennsylvania. Additional courses have fol- 
lowed: Science in Law Enforcement (37 officers) , 
The Procedure and Enforcement of Criminal Law 
(27 officers), Psychology for Law Enforcement Off- 
cers (24 officers), Applied Mathematics for Police 
Officers (7 officers) and Evidence and Proof of Crimes 
(56 officers) . 

Along with the evening course program a second 
phase of instruction has emerged. A one-week insti- 
tute is offered annually, concentrating on Science in 
Law Enforcement. A total of 174 officers from 20 
states, Canada, Ecuador, Great Britain and the Union 
of South Africa have participated in the first three 
institutes. A national and international professional 
atmosphere is engendered by this phase of the law 
enforcement program. 

In May, 1956, the third step forward occurred. 
With the cooperation of Cuyahoga County and the 57 
municipalities of the county outside the City of Cleve- 
land the nation’s first Suburban Police School was 
instituted. The theory of this school is based on pro- 
viding one-month, full-time training for police de- 
partments of small or medium size which cannot 
maintain a separate police school of their own. By 
planning and working together, each police depart- 
ment obtains education it cannot provide as an in- 
dividual department. A maximum of 40 officers, 
primarily new men, can be enrolled. The curriculum 
contains five general areas: law, criminal investiga- 
tion, police operations, scientific aids for the police 
officer, and traffic. 

With the second Suburban Police School in October 
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Shown above are 34 members of the October, 1956 
class, representing 21 municipal police departments 
in northeastern Ohio, completing course offered by the 
School of Law Enforcement Training, Western Re 
serve University and the Cuyahoga County Coroner's 
Office. Civilians in the picture are faculty members. 
—Miss Mary Cowan, medical technician, Ray Keefe 
chief investigator, Dr. Irving Sunshine, toxicologist, 
and Dr. Francis Januszeski, pathologist, all of the 
Coroner's Office: James E. McArthur, former chief in 
spector of detectives, Cleveland Police Department; 
Samuel R. Gerber, M. D., and Prof. Oliver Schroeder, 
Jr. 


1956 educational service to communities throughout 
northeastern Ohio was inaugurated by admitting 5 
police officers from neighboring counties. 


Classes for the school are held in the School of Law 
and in the Coroner's Office and Laboratory adjacent 
thereto, with its attractive air-conditioned amphithe 
ater seating 42 persons. The forty-eight specialists 
who serve as lecturers for this school are drawn from 
several occupational categories: law enforcement ofh- 
cers, lawyers, public officials (judges, prosecutors, ad- 
ministrators in probation, penal, parole, liquor, juve- 
nile activities) , physicians, pathologists, social workers, 
sociologists, psychologists, photographers, traffic safety 
persons, newspaper-radio-T'V peronnel. 

The basic principles under which this law enforce 
ment educational program operates are: 

1. Every police officer is entitled to law enforcement 
instruction. 

2. Law enforcement education is one function ol 
an educational institution. 

3. While a police department may give training 
to its officers in certain areas, the main purpose of the 
department is not education. The educational in 
stitution is best equipped to provide the primary and 
advanced instruction because the institution’s chiel 
purpose is education. 

4. The faculty for police education should be drawn 
from law enforcement personnel and university facul 
ty to offer both practical and academic outlooks. 

5. By cooperating, individual law enforcement 
agencies, no matter how small, can obtain basic and 
advanced instruction equal to the police academy of 
the largest police department. 
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Inspector Mark H. Raspberry, retired chief, United 
States Park Police in Washington, D. C., succumbed 
to a chronic heart ailment at his home in St. Peters 

ae burg, Fla., on Septemebr 27. 
\ member of IACP, Chiel 
Raspberry was well known 
among law enforcement offici 
als throughout the country. 
He had served as host to a 
large number of police ofh- 
cials visiting Washington in 
the course of his years in office. 

A native of Birmingham, 
\la., Chief Raspberry came to 
Washington from Macon, Ga., 
to accept a secretarial position 
with the Southern Railroad. 
He joined the Park Police 
force in 1931, and was pro- 
moted through the ranks of sergeant and captain to 
become chief in 194i. He served as chief specialist in 
the U. S. Coast Guard during World War II, assigned 
to a fire protection unit on the West Coast. 





Chief Raspberry 


When he retired in 1954 Chief Raspberry was pre- 
sented the American Automobile <Association’s Dis- 
tinguished Service Award. Earlier he had been com- 
mended by the Secretary of Interior for his outstand- 
ing work in aflording maximum protection to the na 
tional parks in the D. C. area and visitors to the Na- 
tional Capital 


Modern Methods For Today’s Cadets 





Cadets enrolled in the Wisconsin State Patrol Acad 
emy, Camp McCoy, Wisconsin, learn about intoxi 
cation tests and equipment for determining degree ol 
intoxication from Lt. R. F. Borkenstein, Indiana State 
Police. 


The Academy now has graduated three classes from 
its intensive 13-week training program. Following 
classroom work, a period of three months of field train- 
ing is required before regular field assignments are 
made. 

The Wisconsin State Patrol’s strength has reached 
200 and will be 250 by the end of the year. 





Available at last! 


MINIATURE ELECTRONIC 
INVESTIGATIVE EQUIPMENT 


Save valuable man-hours of investigation 
... secure leads and evidence difficult to 
obtain by other methods...by using this 
equipment which more than pays for 
itself in the first few months of use. 
These scientific aids to crime detection 
and apprehension of lawbreakers... 
completely different from other 
electronic investigative devices... are 
now being offered to state and municipal 
law enforcement agencies. 


A detailed, confidential brochure on this 

efficient, time-saving miniature electronic 
investigative equipment is available only 

to qualified personnel. Write for it 

today on your official stationery. 


MOSLER RESEARCH PRODUCTS, INC. 
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TIMELY 
SUGGESTIONS 


Major Lou Smyth 








Kansas City, Mo., Police Dept 
Dear Lou: 


Through the medium of The Police Chief, | would 
like to advise our many friends in the [ACP that Joy, 
our daughter, is to be married on November 24th. 
Lam enclosing herewith a photograph and particulars. 


Joy, as you know, was head of the reception com- 
mittee that welcomed the incoming chiefs, their wives 
and friends at the railroad station during the 1954 
Conference. They were, as you will recall, dressed 
as Southern Belles. 


With best regards, I am 
Sincerely yours, 
Joseph L. 


Scheuering 


Who among those who traveled to New Orleans 
by train could forget the lovely and gracious daugh- 
ter of the Joe Scheuerings and 
her bevy of Southern Belles? 

As the chiefs and _ their 
wives arrived at the station in 
New Orleans they were greet- 
ed by Joy and her young 
ladies, beautifully gowned, 
and the reception was some- 
thing new and thrilling in the 
annals of IACP Conferences. 

When Joe Scheuering’s let- 
ter arrived on October 14, it 
contained an article under 
date of September 26 an- 
nouncing the engagement ol 
Miss Joycelin Ann Scheuering 
to Mr. George F. Rojas. Miss Scheuering is a grad- 
uate of St. Mary’s Dominican High School and has 
attended Loyola University and St. Mary’s Dominican 
College. Mr. Rojas is a senior in the school of busi- 
ness administration at Loyola University, is a mem- 
ber of the Beggars and Pi Kappa Epsilon fraternities. 

The wedding was scheduled to take place at 10:30 
a. m., November 24, at the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
Church. The Rev. Thomas Fitzpatrick C. S. C., will 
say the Mass and perform the wedding ceremony. 
Fr. Fitzpatrick, who will come to New Orleans from 
the Holy Cross Foreign Mission at Washington, D. C., 
was a Classmate of Mr. Scheuering at Notre Dame. 





Mrs. Rojas 


Miss Scheuering has been active as a maid in sever- 
al Carnival Balls. In 1952 she was chosen Queen of 
the Krewe of Carrolton, and in 1953 was Queen ol 
Alpheus. 


Joe and Mrs. Scheuering, as host and chairman of 
the ladies committee, went all-out to make the visit 
of the chiefs to New Orleans a memorable one. Even 
though the announcement of Joy’s marriage comes 
belatedly (due to the November issue carrying Part 
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2 of the Chicago Conference report) I am sure the 
Scheuerings will appreciate hearing from their many 
friends. 


Chief Fred R. Hunt of Lodi, Calif., has come up 
with a timely suggestion to fill a crying need at IACP 
Conferences. To quote from his letter: 

“It seems to me there is a terrific opportunity fo1 
some enterprising individual to make his fortune. All 
he will have to do is develop a new type of coat lapel 
which will be able to accommodate all the signs and 
gimmicks one accumulates at a convention. I think 
this will be especially true since I saw so many weal 
ing the big orange buttons given to us at the last 
meeting. 

“I thought you might be interested in a public re 
lations idea I use here in Lodi. This is the second 
year I am using it and I have found it has cut public 
criticism of the department to a new low 

“Briefly, it is the use of our local radio station 
KCVR. I have a 15-minute a day program for five 
days a week. I discuss happenings in the department 
and the many efforts we put forth in behalf of the 
community. We also read articles that appear in Thé 
Police Chief and other publications.” 








Chief Hunt has a sense of humor, which is a life 
saver from a neurological standpoint in these times. 
Written in longhand at the end of his letter is this: 
“IT should never do my own typing on a Monday.” 

Why limit it to Monday, Chief? I should neve 
tackle the typewriter any day of the week. With my 
steno on a two weeks vacation, I have been swamped 
with this typing stufi, and I've worn out two erasers 
and wasted a lot of paper. 

I wonder if that is why I hear from so few chiefs 
who promise annually to send something for “Timely 
Suggestions.” Probably the typewriter has them 
bluffed (if they have one) and they haven't time to 
work it out longhand. 

We have sent in reservations for the Honolulu Con 
ference for Commissioners Frank H. Spink and John 
W. Ballard and their wives, and for Chief Brannon 
We are toying with the idea of getting enough from 
our area to charter a plane [or the trip. 

Chief Dan Liu writes that “it is surprising how 
the reservations are pouring in already at this early 
date.” ‘The letter was written October 15. 

S. R. Purdue, chief of police of Topeka, Kansas, 
believes the juvenile problem might be solved if 
juveniles and youths were consulted and _ practical 
ideas they advance were used in gaining their coopei 
ation in reducing anti-social behavior. 

In a memo to his officers Chief Purdue comments: 

“Many approaches have been made to the juvenile 
problem in the last few years, none of which have 
seemed a big success. While child welfare workers, 
psychologists, and psychiatrists expounded their the 
ories the juvenile problem seems to grow worse. | 
think that we, as a police department, without being 
presumptuous, have a right to express our views and 
make a try with an altogether different angle. 

“It has been said by high law officials that no law 
can be effectively enforced beyond the level to which 
the public has been educated to accept it Pini 
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This characteristic comprises not only the adults but 
our youth as well. So, in place of a group of older 
people laying down laws for the young people, why 
wouldn't it be better to consult these young people, 
using some of their ideas and some of our own, and 
work out an answer to some of their problems? There 
is no question that if they were a party to the studies 
and the rules that were laid down they would more 
readily accept them. 

“I think it is worth a try and every officer of the 
department can help. This can be done in devious 
ways in our association without any apprehension of 
juveniles by talking the situation over with them, 
making them feel ideas are important, and trying to 
get the answer to their particular problems through 
their own suggestions. Representatives from the dif- 
ferent schools could meet with officers of the police 
department, first having tested the sentiments of 
their particular school on the subject, and come to 
the meeting as representatives of a large group ol 
young people. 

“We welcome ideas along this line from all officers 
ol the department. Let’s have your ideas.” 


A comprehensive police public relations program 
may well include outstanding exhibits in connection 
with such events as live stock shows, state and county 
fairs, automobile and homes shows, sports shows and 
other exhibits attracting large crowds. 

For instance, the American Royal Live Stock and 
Horse Show, held each October in Kansas City, is an 
event of national importance, attracting entries from 
all parts of the country in both the live stock and 
horse show fields. ‘otal attendance is estimated this 
vear at close to 200,000. 

Bernard C. Brannon, Kansas City chief of police, 
believes the police department should be represented 
at such events. Lieut. Paul E. (Pat) Robinson was 
instructed to obtain exhibit space and prepare the 








exhibit at the American Royal show. Members ol 
the department built the exhibit, which has attracted 
wide attention and many compliments. 

Officers assigned to man the exhibit report that 
thousands of persons visited the exhibit every day and 
night and asked many questions about the police de- 
partment and its operations. 

New exhibits are in the making for the automobile 
show, better homes show, sportsmen’s show, and other 
events to be held during the coming year. 
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One ol the press services recently sent a story to 
its newspapers about Chief Joe Kimsey of Knoxville, 
Tennessee. It seems that the chief went fishing on 
a Sunday instead of going to church. He had a 
flat tire, fell in the lake, and was caught in a hail 
storm on the trip. When he got back home he 
vowed: 


“That did it. Next Sunday I go to church.” 





This issue of The Police Chief closes the calendar 
vear 1956. It is again time to extend our best wishes 
to all members of IACP and your families for a very 
happy holiday season, and for the coming New Year 
to be filled with all that is good. 

Ninety-one of 155 Oregon judges questioned by the 
State Traffic Safety Commission believe that persons 
suspected of driving while drunk should be required 
to submit to a chemical! test for intoxication. 





Principal reason for requiring chemical tests, most 
judges agreed, is that such tests provide the only ac- 
curate measurement of intoxication. Present Oregon 
law provides that such tests can be given only with 
the written consent of the suspect. 


Several judges favoring mandatory chemical tests 
said these tests would protect the innocent and help 
convict the guilty. It was pointed out that the tests 
would prove valuable to persons suspected of driving 
while intoxicated when they are actually ill. 

Pacific N. W. Law Enforcement News. 





DR. LEMOYNE SNYDER HONORED 


“Se 


Dr. LeMoyne Snyder, famed criminologist, lawye1 
and physician, receives a scroll of honor from Mich 
igan State University for his long-time assistance to 
the School of Police Administration and Public Safety. 
L. to r. are Arthur F. Brandstetter, director of the 
school; Dr. Snyder; Commissioner Childs, Michigan 
State Police, and Dean H. J. Wyngarden of the uni 
versity’s College of Business and Public Service. Dr. 
Snyder helped to establish MSU's School of Police Ad 
ministration and Public Safety in 1935, and has served 
on the faculty and as an administrative adviser. Dh 
Snyder was presented the scroll prior to his moving 
from East Lansing to California. 
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7 Poychtatrée 
View of “She Police 


I feel an obligation to explain my presence here, 
despite the graciousness of the program committee. 
I first became interested in police science through 
Chief O. W. Wilson and August Vollmer who inspired 
me as they have many others to a realization of the 
possibilities of a better social order through a higher 
concept of police function. I have had the pleasant 
experience of teaching in several police schools and 
I have been an honorary officer in the Kansas Highway 
Patrol system. It might be somewhat flattering to youn 
profession to be told that the basis of normal person- 
ality in a psychological research emanating from the 
Menninger Foundation some years ago, published in 
a widely-used two-volume set, was a corps of police- 
men selected by « ‘r psychological research depart- 
ment and studied individually at the Menninger Clin- 
ic. I interviewed many of these men about their work 
and their lives and their trouble. More recently the 
chiefs of police of Kansas City and Topeka have sat 
in our staff conferences and given us some appreci- 
ation of their problems, and for some time I've been 
connected with the Federal Bureau of Prisons, so we 
see some of your troubles later. 


First of all, 1 would like to say a few words about 
the people who employ the police; i. e., the general 
public. What does the public expect of its police? 
There are many volumes on police theory, but in 
practice (as Albert Deutsch has shown in his recent 
book, The Trouble with Cops) the public apparently 
wants the police to act as umpire in certain situations, 
as rescuer in some situations and as badman pursuet 
in others, combining to some extent the functions ol 
the St. Bernard, the retriever and the bulldog! In 
general the public expects from the police protection 
from itself, from its own members! It expects the 
policeman to be arbitrator of right and wrong, pre- 
venter of mischief, pursuer of evil, accuser, warner and 
depriver. In short, it expects the police to be its ex- 
ecutive conscience. 


And how does it treat its police conscience and pro- 
tectors? It looks down upon them, criticizes them, 
ridicules them, overburdens them, underpays them, 
depreciates them, attempts to bribe them, and advises 
all its best young men to stay out of such a lowly, 
petty, hypocritical and undoubtedly corrupt profes 
sion! 


It is really a wonder that the police have been able 
to sustain their patience, their self-respect, their poise 
and their ideals as well as they have. 

On the other hand we have to remember that no 
matter how badly the public may understand us o1 


how complicated any situation is by reason of the 
mixed motives of the other fellow, we each and all 


Address presented at the 63rd Annual Conference 
of the IACP in Chicago, September 12, 1956. 
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have some responsibility lor the way we are regarded 
and the way we are treated 

\ little later I will have some constructive sug- 
gestions to make regarding the change in the role of 
the policeman from a feared and ridiculed figure to 
a loved and trusted figure, based on his own con- 
ception of himself. But first I want to say something 
more about these employers, the general public. 

Bear in mind that you are listening to a doctor, a 
member of one of the four professions which for many 
centuries have been given a maximum of special priv- 
ilege. Even the police generally concede to doctors 
certain privileges, even more than to the clergy, the 
teaching profession and the lawyers. 

For many centuries these areas were pretty clearly 
defined. Teachers and preachers have always been 
assumed to be helping mankind onward and upward, 
whereas the lawyers and the doctors supposedly took 
over when human weakness or misfortune resulted in 
someone falling out of line. If someone fell out of 
line because he was sick—that was for the doctor. If 
he got out of line through willfulness, obstreperous- 
ness, or some other “‘moral lapse,” that was for the po- 
liceman and the lawyer. If it wasn’t too bad, it could 
be handled by the clergyman. 

It is hard to see just when this simple convenient 
arrangement began to dissolve into a great whirl ol 
conflicts and uncertainties. Lawyers began to blame 
the teachers, the teachers began to blame the parents. 
The church began to take on some medical work and 
the lawyers began to do some teaching and some 
preaching. Meanwhile the doctors, especially the 
psychiatrists, began to have on their hands a whole 
lot of “patients” who didn’t want to be patients and 
who weren't particularly wanted as patients! The dis- 
tinction between the mentally sick, the miserable and 
the muddled, the sinful and the criminal has become 
more and more clouded until we are in a great state 
of confusion. We are in confusion as to how to man- 
age, prevent, control or correct what we can all agree 
to call “delinquency.” We can call it delinquency 
which means out of line. So does delirium. But is 
it a sickness, is it a sin, is it ignorance, is it a weakness 
of morals, is it a weakness of mind? And whatever 
it is, what shall we do about it? And who is “we’’? 


We can all agree that whether it is a sin or a crime, 
whatever it be called, we all agree in regard to one 
thing: Delinquency, crime, crazy behavior of certain 
kinds, whatever it be cailed, there is one thing about 
it on which we all agree—we don’t like it. But there 
is no use in a policeman arresting somebody for some- 
thing that we agree we don't like if we have absolutely 
no idea what to do with the man the police have ar- 
rested! What could conceivably give a police officer 
a greater sense of futility in his work? 

Che general public is apt to get interested in the 
behavior of certain individuals only when their be- 
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havior becomes disturbing. We have all been through 
the period in our children’s lives when they had to 
attract attention some way or other, and some of these 
ways invoked our displeasure, and we scolded them, 
and said “You can attract my attention that way but 
you also anger me. Is the satisfaction worth this 
penalty?” Then whether we scold or sulk or deprive 
or otherwise punish our children, we try to make 
him “learn” that it wasn’t worth it in the hope that 
he will use more constructive methods. 


But the public assumes that members of society 
generally have grown up past the age of childhood, 
that they have all learned this. Hence those individ- 
uals who disturb us by vandalism or robbery or public 
indecency or whatever, make society angry, and be- 
come subject to some so-called punishment which we 
have promised in writing to inflict upon any who do 
these things. 


We have good reason for believing that these pre- 
arranged, pre-scheduled punishment threats are not 
very effective. Statistics show that only about | crim- 
inal act in 1000 ever results in a prison sentence. These 
are now being very expensively punished by the state 
in ways that we have every reason to believe to be 
futile as well as expensive. Every state prison in the 
country contains hundreds of men who would be far 
better off doing constructive work for the state or 
even for themselves under conditions that would cost 
the state less. 


Doctors, lawyers, judges, and prison men have come 
to realize that you can't effectively prescribe treatment 
on the basis of a rule book. This is a stage of develop- 
ment in which medicinal science was 200 years ago. 
But medicine has grown out of it while the criminal 
law hasn't. Many lawyers are anxious that it should, 
and they are supported in this—indeed, they are led 
in this in some instances—by the prison men. 


Lawyers and doctors and policeman have thus 
drawn much closer together than the public realizes. 
You might almost say that we three professions are 
waging a joint war against the stubborn, archaic con- 
cepts of the public—your employers. 


A rather interesting illustration of this occurred in 
my own experience some years ago. <A ten year old 
girl was threateningly molested by a disagreeable char- 
acter who, it turned out, had been up to such mischiel 
upon several previous occasions. When he was ap- 
prehended, the mother of the molested girl was urged 
to prefer charges for a criminal suit. ‘This she hesi 
tated to do until she had talked to various legal au 
thorities. One state official assured her that the only 
appropriate treatment for such an offender was cas- 
tration. The prosecuting attorney counseled her that 
a criminal charge, if sustained, probably would re- 
sult in a five-year sentence to prison from which the 
man would be released after two years; he urged hei 
to solicit the assistance of psychiatrists in an effort to 
have the man declared dangerously insane in order 
that he might be permanently detained. Psychiatrists 
whom she approached declined to call him “insane” 
and were alarmed at the implication that it might be 
their responsibility to deprive a man of his liberty 
for the rest of his life unless they could certify that 
they had cured him of a malignant tendency. It was 
decided to discuss the case, ostensibly as a moot trial, 


before a group of psychiatrists, lawyers, judges and 
state officials interested in the problem. 


And there was the astoninshing thing. At this 
moot “trial,” the lawyers almost to a man took the 
position that the offender should be treated as abnor- 
mal, while the psychiatrist took the position that he 
should be tried as if he were normal. The lawyers 
didn’t deny that a crime had been committed, but 
preferred to see this as evidence of a sickness, while 
the psychiatrists, without denying that he was abnor 
mal, took the position that a crime had been com 
mitted for which the state had a prescribed penalty. 
Thus, while both agreed on the facts (namely, that 
he was an offender, dangerous, and aberrant) neithei 
wanted to take the responsibility of dealing with him 
within the limits of the existing machinery. Both 
sides agreed that for his own sake and for the sake of 
society, the accused should be isolated, but whereas 
the psychiatrists felt that the lawyers were in the bet 
ter position to effect this, the lawyers felt that the 
psychiatrists were in the better position to effect it. 


Our penal code was drawn up on the assumption 
that its regulations, prohibitions and penalties would 
be taken into consideration by and influence the de 
cision of each and all of the individuals governed by 
it who were tempted to violate the regulations. The 
law assumes that certain people, otherwise normal, 
may be tempted to violate a prohibition set up by 
society, but it stipulates that a given individual who 
wishes to disregard this prohibition puts himself in 
jeopardy and if convicted incurs a certain penalty. 
The lawyers are today strongly affected by the reali 
zation, acquired from recent advances in our psycho 
logical knowledge, that the behavior of some idivid 
uals is not determined or even influenced by a con 
sideration of realities (including the reality of law 
and penalty.) With the excuse of ignorance of the 
law, say the lawyers, we know how to deal; but with 
psychological incapacity to be properly affected o1 
influenced by the knowledge of the law, we don’t 
know how to deal. Tradition-bound though they 
may seem at time, lawyers are keen observers. They 
know, without being told by psychoanalysts, that some 
individuals do not act from conscious decision but 
on the basis of irrational, illogical impulses and that 
they are not influenced before or after by what con 
stituted authorities threaten to do to them Chis 
poses a problem for legal philosophy 


The lawyers formerly solved this dilemma in on 
of three unsatisfactory ways: they persuaded them 
selves that these cases were exceptional, unfortunate 
instances of the incompetence of social regulation to 
deal fairly with all individuals. ‘“The greatest good 
for the greatest number is bound to work some in 
justices. We admit that punishment will do no good 
and will cost society money, but it’s just one of thos 
unfortunate exceptions.” 


Another way in which lawyers attempted to solve 
their dilemma was to appeal to society to allow judges 
a greater latitude in respect to the sentence, to leave 
the decision as to how much benefit a jailed offender 
was getting to his jailer and their advisers. This 
works if the jailers are given the advisers and the 
authority they need. But the judges are reluctant. 

The third unsatisfactory method was to say that 
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such individuals were not normal and did not come 
under the assumptions of the law in regard to rational, 
normal judgment; so, “Let us turn them over to the 
psychiatrists, they have special authorizations for 
handling such crazy individuals.” This third way is 
increasing. 

Now the psychiatrists have their reasons for reject 
ing this transferred responsibility. “We are,” they 
say, “primarily doctors and not jailers. We are not 
prepared to treat individuals, against their will, for 
conditions which they themselves may not want to 
get rid of. The authority to detain individuals in 
definitely, pending their willingness to accept treat 
ment and carry it through successfully, has not been 
clearly assigned to us, nor would we be eager to accept 
it if it were. As therapists we are put in an untentable 
position if a patient is compelled to come to us and 
compelled by us to remain our prisoner until he ac- 
cepts and successfully utilizes our therapeutic offer- 
ings. Doctors for ten thousand years have been in the 
position of receiving suppliants; their patients beg 
for treatment, they pay of their substance for treat 
ment. The psychology of doctors is such that to be 
put into the position of attempting to compel a pa- 
tient to accept their treatment and to detain him until 
he does is too disturbing. 


For this dilemma, a solution, which at first blush 
seems promising, is for the legal authorities to take 
all responsibility for the detention of such individuals 
and for psychiatrists to take the responsibility only 
for treating them. The trouble with this solution is 
that, in order to accomplish it, someone has to say 
first of all that such an individual is in need of such 
treatment; secondly, someone has to do the treating; 
and thirdly, someone has to say (officially) that the 
treatment has effected a change in the individual so 
that he is no longer a menace. 


And who is to do these things? Who is to say that 
such a patient needs this kind of handling instead of 
the standard procedure? And as to who shall decide 
what kind of treatment is to be given and administe1 
it, it is certainly an open professional secret that we 
psychiatrists do not know how to treat such patients 
in a curative way, or—to put it more accurately— that 
we do not know of any specific treatment which can 
be regarded as promising what society wants. And, 
incidentally, where are we to find the psychiatrists to 
even attempt it, or to do research in the area? Is the 
national and international shortage of psychiatric 
personnel a secret? And, finally, after an offendei 
has been treated in whatever groping and uncertain 
ways the psychiatrist may have attempted, what 
prophet wants to take the responsibility of saying 
that the patient is well and may be released and will 
do society no more harm? 


Chis in simple outline form is the practical dilemma 
of psychiatry and the law. The dilemma has a dozen 
collateral aspects or facets. There is the problem ol 
communication, of diagnosis, of testimony, of evi- 
dence, of conviction, of veracity, and even of philos 
ophy. The illustration I gave in which the psychi 
atrists seemed to have taken the part of the lawyers, 
and the lawyers the part of the psychiatrists is typical. 
Everyone is mixed up about it. It is scarcely a ques 
tion any more of an argument between two sides. It 
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is a matter of general confusion, and any thoughtful 
group of individuals discussing the topic soon finds 
its members arguing against themselves. 


In an effort to get across to the public our position 
that what any one does, even a criminal offender, is 
the product of many forces which have caused an un- 
endurable internal stress in that man, we psychiatrists 
have perhaps used the word sickness too loosely. And 
in an effort to indicate our dissatisfaction with the 
effects of pre-measured official punishment as a rou- 
tine treatment of all misbehaving individuals, we have 
given the impression, I am afraid, that we don’t be- 
lieve in the propriety of punishment, ever. The word 
punishment frightens us (doctors) so much that 
we get unrealistic about it. If one insists on sticking 
his hand into steaming water, it gets burned. If he 
kicks an angry dog, he gets bitten. Now he can’t 
blame society for having some of the attributes ol 
boiling water and an angry dog, ?. e. it has its char- 
acteristics and gives fair warning. Society doesn’t like 
to be kicked in the teeth and is certain to attempt to 
defend itself by threats of action and by action. I don’t 
think that any psychiatrist would deny that a twenty- 
five dollar penalty for running a red light has a de- 
terrent effect on most of us. The fact that has always 
impressed us psychiatrists is that for some individuals 
the penalty that deters us, does not deter them! The 
mistake we have made is to give lawyers the impression 
that we believe, therefore, that no penalties deter 
anyone from anything 
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We psychiatrists have not made it sufficiently clear 
that attempting to understand an individual whom 
we treat is not necessarily to condone all the behavior 
of such an individual, or even to expect inevitable 
penalties for such behavior to be waived merely be- 
cause he is in treatment. Not all my colleagues agree 
with me about this. But I think we psychiatrists have 
sometimes put ourselves in a bad light by giving the 
impression that if a man is taking treatment, he should 
be permitted continued offensiveness without penalty. 


I am willing to try to help him with his temptations; 
but not with his crime. I am willing to try to help 
a man who is tempted to commit murder or arson, 
but I am not willing to treat a man—as an outpatient 
-who can’t resist doing so. I grant that homosexual 
secluctions, etc., are less serious than arson or murder, 
but the principle is the same. 


Now in the light of this philosophy, let us approach 
the problem of the police. They are a part of society. 
Like psychiatrists, they observe and study the people 
who act queerly, differently. They have an eye open- 
ed to trouble, to friction, to rule-breaking. ‘They are 
the observers and the apprehenders. They see human 
nature at its worst. Maybe sometimes inadvertently 
they make it worse, but their endeavor is to make it 
better. 


So, what can a psychiatrist tell his policeman collea- 
gues that they don’t already know? Perhaps this: 
that the difference between crazy men and criminal 
men is chiefly in our minds; not in theirs. Think 
that over. 


There is one difference: in what we call criminal 
offenders the intention to break rules in order to 
achieve a goal is conscious. But it is not the prin- 
cipal aim. We say “He knew better.” We mean: He 
knew we wouldn't approve. But he didn’t know any 
better way for him. 


Both are doing what they think is justified, accord- 
ing to their lights. We think they are both wrong. 
But we are sorry for one because he is so sure to lose, 
and we are angry at the other, because he may “get 
away with it” and because he breaks the rules and 
hurts our pride and our property and our persons and 
doesn't seem to suffer. It’s all a question of how 
much you understand of his suffering. Suppose a 
crippled boy is beaten daily by a cruel, half-drunk 
father. Suppose he is beaten daily for weeks. Then 
suppose, in an outburst of pain and terror and anger 
he kills the father. Isn’t this a crime? Certainly, 
you say, but it is justifiable. 


What you mean is, you think it is justifiable. You 
see the justification. Does the dead man’s brother see 
it? 

Now what scientists believe is that all crimes by 
all criminals have similar provocations which in the 
thinking and philosophy of the offender seem to him 
in some degree justifiable. “It seemed like a good 
thing at the time,” they often say. 


Well, who is right? Why we are, of course. Some 
crimes we say are NOT justifiable. 

Very well, then. These offenders have a judgment 
defeci. And can this defect be cured by punishment? 
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Can Yogi Berra be made to improve his batting ave 
age by punishment for fanning out—an instance of 
judgment defect? Should the switchman who recent) 
derailed a train and killed 20 people be punished? 


at the moment, and 


when this 
What can 


Everyone does the best he can 
with his equipment. The question is, 
best isn't good enough, what are we to do? 
the policeman do? 


They can continue to block these misguided rule 
breaking acts. I favor more arrests because they help 
deter, provided they are followed by appropriate pen 
alties. 


But here’s the second short word of wisdom that I 
have the presumption to give you. I doubt if it is 
nearly as important what you do as what you are 


Let me amplify this strange remark. We often say 
that actions speak louder than words. I go a step 
further and say character speaks louder than actions 
I am more concerned with the total mental health, 
the character, and the idealism of my child’s teachet 
than I am in her technique of teaching. I think the 
character of the doctor, certainly of a psychiatrist, is 
more important than his treatment methods. 


And to come back to the policeman, I think that his 
character, his serenity, his ideals, his good manners, 
his high purposes are more important than sharp 
shooting, judo, fingerprint identification, and a lot 
of other things that I realize are necessary in you 
profession. 


I hear you are having recruiting troubles. I think 
that is too bad because I think I see a strong trend in 
social control away from prisons and jails and judges 
toward policing in the broad sense—preventive po 
licing, warning policing, educational policing, parole 
and probation policing, and so on. 


But I think this sounds the bell for the need of a 
new kind of a policeman, a truly educated policeman. 
The new kind of a policeman must know about 
human beings, not only from practical experience but 
from study. He must know something about psycho 
logy, including abnormal psychology. He must get 
a new giimpse of these changing concepts of the con- 
trol of human behavior. He will not be a man to 
whom policing appeals because it enables him to pre- 
vent bullying as he prevents injustices, unfairness, 
disorder and disaster. As the conscience of the com 
munity he has to be above all this, a trusted loved and 
admired man, not a feared and despised one. 


“A superman”, you say, “and where can we find 
supermen?” 

And in answer to that I hand you my third morsel 
of verbal wisdom and counsel, or at least I hope it 
is that. Of course you can find supermen if you try! 
There are lots of them. There are some supermen 
policemen on the job right now. I have examined 
them. And you can find more if that’s what you want. 


But you will have to appeal to your recruits on a 
different basis. I mean on the basis of idealism, the 
high purpose back of your work. 

You will lay aside your guns. You will lay aside 
your dependence on physical force (although I am 
not so unrealistic as not to realize that sometimes 
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might makes right!). You will blacklist the vulgar 
applicant, the tough guy, and the dollar-chaser like 
you would blacklist leprosy because in the long run 
such employees are no more help to the city than the 
same type of individual used to be in the state hos- 
pitals where I have encountered many of them. 

Raise your standards; raise your requirements; raise 
your ideals! Then the recruits will come to you in 
flocks and the new kind of policing will develop and 
prosper. And then your employers, the social com 
munity, will accept your revised estimate of your role 
and your functions. They will sing your praises. 
They will honor and respect you. 

I am not trying to wax eloquent; I am merely pro 
phesying to you that if you get this vision, your change 
in status will be like what has happened in the case 
of us lowly psychiatrists. We've known what it is to 
have the public ridicule us, look down on us, etc. We 
had a large army of tough boys knocking the insane 
into submission. When Pinel struck the chains from 
the maniacs, Robespierre said—It’ll be your neck if- 
But we changed. 


And so I say to you, never sell short the idealism, 
the intelligence and the gratitude of the common 
American citizen. Give him what he ought to have 
in the way of good police service of the highest type, 
and he will crown you with gratitude, and, incidental- 
ly raise your salaries! 











Crimemobile Carries Message to Texans 

Pictured below is a scientific-crime-detection-exhibit 
on wheels as it stopped in Fort Worth Texas, to dis- 
play efficient and ingenious tools available to the mod- 
ern peace office 

Sponsored by the Texas Law Enforcement Founda- 
tion, the Crimemobile is a rolling classroom, designed 
to encourage children to enlist on the side of law en- 
forcement and to impress adults with the importance 
of proper equipment and proper training for law 
enforcement lorces 

In Fort Worth official opening ceremonies for in- 
spection of the unit (lower left) were performed by 
Mayor J. F. Talton, who unlocked a pair of hand- 
culfs holding a ribbon across the trailer’s entrance. 
\lso on hand were, |. to r., W. E. Grace, of Hobbs 
Trailers which provided the 40-foot van; Chamber ol 
Commerce President Estil A. Vance; Chairman Park 
Street, of the Texas Law Enlorcement Foundation, 
San Antonio; Director Billy Bob Crim, Texas Law 
Enforcement Foundation; Fort Worth Chief of Police 
Cato Hightower; and Jack Love of Llano, another di- 
rector of the Foundation. 

Equipment for the unit was contributed and in- 
stalled by Chance Vought Aircraft Corporation and 
the Ford dealers of Texas donated the truck to haul 
the exhibit van. Humble Oil is responsible for oper- 
ation of the Crimemobile. 
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More persons were killed by auto accidents in Sep- 
tember than in any previous month this year, the 
National Safety Council has reported. 


Ihe September traific toll was 3,690—up 7 per cent 
from the September toll a year ago. 


It was the second largest September fatality total 
on record—surpassed only by September, 1941, when 
3,746 persons were killed. It also was the 19th con- 
secutive month in which traflic deaths have been more 
than in the comparable month of the preceding yaer, 
the Council said. 


The nine-month total climbed to 29,030—an 8 
per cent increase from the same period of 1955—to set 
a new all-time high for the period. The previous rec- 
ord was 28,138 fer the first nine months of 1937, 
Council records show. 


“This is the darkest year in the history of traffic 
accident prevention,” said Ned H. Dearborn, Council 
president. Dearborn said the Council is throwing all 
its resources into a special “Back the Attack’’ cam- 
paign starting in December in an attempt to stem the 
rising tide of auto deaths. 


Deaths apparently are rising faster than can be at- 
tributed to increased mileage, the Council said. Mile- 
age figures are available for only seven months, but 
at that time the rate was 6.0 deaths per 100 million 
miles—up 3 per cent from the corresponding rate of 
5.8 last year. 


Of the 45 states reporting for September, 14 had 
decreases in deaths, one reported no change and 30 
had increases. For nine months, 13 states Teported 
decreases, one had no change and 31 showed increases. 
The states with fewer deaths for nine months were: 


Nevada —28% 
Rhode Island —23% 
Tennessee —13% 
Delaware — 9% 
Michigan — 6% 
Virginia — 6% 
New Hampshire — 6% 
Kentucky — 4% 
Maine — 4%, 
South Dakota — 4%, 
Connecticut — 3% 
Nebraska - 
Ohio ° 


“Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 


Cities reporting for September had an increase of 
only | per cent in deaths, compared with the nation- 
wide increase of 7 7 per cent. For nine months these 
same cities had an_ increase of 6 per cent, compared 
with 8 per cent increase for the nation as a whole. 
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Of the 576 reporting cities in September, 105 had 
decreases in deaths, 352 reported no change and 119 
had increases. For nine months, 196 cities had de 
creases, 134 no change and 246 increases. 


The following cities of more than 200,000 popula 
tion had fewer deaths for the nine-month period ol 
this year: 


Percen 
Rochester, N. Y. 67 
Cincinnati, Ohio 29 
Jacksonville, Fla. 4 


Washington, D. C. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Toledo, Ohio | 
St. Paul, Minn. | 
New York, N. Y. | 
Dayton, Ohio | 
Houston, Tex. | 


Minneapolis, Minn. 8 
Miami, Fla. 8 
Chicago, III. 5 
Buffalo, N. Y. 5 
Atlanta, Ga. i 


362 cities had: no traffic deaths. The 
Grand 
Conn. 


In September, 
three largest were Hartford, Conn. (177,400) ; 
Rapids, Mich. (176,500), and New Haven, 
(164,400) . 


For the nine-month period 144 cities maintained 
perfect traffic death records, the three largest being 
Utica, N. Y. (101,500) ; Brockton, Mass. (62,900) , and 
Aurora, Ill. (50,600) . 


The three leading cities in each population group 
at the end of nine months, ranked according to the 
number of deaths per 10,000 1956—registered vehicles, 
were: 

Over 1,000,000 ee 
Detroit, Mich. __ 

Chicago, Ill. ____- 3.2 
Philadelphia, Pa. : 3.4 


750,000-1.000,000 Population 


Washington, D. C. __- 2.5 
Cleveland, Ohio __ : 3.0 
San Francisco, Calif. ____ 3.0 
500,000-750,000 Population 
Minneapolis, Minn. 1.5 
Dallas, Tex. oe 1.7 
sane, ae Bik 
350,000-500,000 Popu hati on 
i it Ind. 1.9 
Portland, Ore. ___ 1.9 
Kansas City, Mo. —_-- 22 
200,000-350,000 Population 
Rochester, N. Y. : 0.6 
Wichita, Kan. __ 1.1 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 1.2 
100 ,000-200 ,000 Population 
Breen. I. hs 4. 0.0 
Reading, Pa. 0.3 
Fresno, Calif. —_ 0.4 
50,000-100,000 Population 
Aurora, III. (0.0 
Brockton, Mass. (0.0 
Madison, Wis. 0.3 
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25 ,000-50,000 Population 


Battle Creek, Mich. 0.0 
Las Vegas, Nev. 0.0 
Billings, Mont. 0.0 
10,000-25 000 Population 

Birmingham, Mich. 0.0 
Hollywood, Fla. 0.0 
Mt. Clemens, Mich. 0.0 
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CALENDAR 
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(Officials in charge of police training courses are invited 





to list scheduled schools in this column.) 


Dec. 3—Five-day seminar in Law Enforcement Photog- 
raphy, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, 
ee P 

Dec. 10—Two-week course in Fundamentals of Police 
Traffic Service, University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

Dec. 17—One-week course in Chemical Tests for Intoxi- 
cation, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Dec. 17—One-week Traffic Court Conference, School of 
Law, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 
(with American Bar Association.) 

Dec. 29—Science vs Crime Seminar, Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Criminology and American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, Hotel 
Statler, New York, N. Y. 

Jan. 7—Four-week Introduction to Police Management 
course, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Jan. 7—Mid-Winter Seminar, Delinquent Youth and Soci- 
ety, Southern Police Institute, University of 
Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 

Jan, 21—Two-week course in Fundamentals of Police 
Traffic Service, University of California, Berkeley, 
Calif. 

Jan. 21—Three-week course in Motor Vehicle Traffic Con- 
trol for the Air Force, Traffic Institute, Evans- 
ton, III. 

Jan. 28—One-week Traffic Court Conference, University 
of California School of Law, Berkeley, Calif. 

Jan. 28—Mid-Winter Seminar, Police Administration, 
Southern Police Institute, University of Louis- 
ville, Louisville, Ky. 

Feb. 4—Three-week course in Police Traffic Records, Traf- 
fic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 

Feb. 11—Mid-Winter Seminar, Police Records and Com- 
munications, Southern Police Institute, University 
of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 

Feb. 25—Two-week course in Fundamentals of Traffic Po- 
lice Service, Northeastern University, Boston, 
Mass. 

Feb. 25—Two-week course in Supervision of Police Per- 
sonnel, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Mar. 1—Two-day Southern Region Conference for Gradu- 
ates of the Traffic Institute’s TPA Training Pro- 
gram, Richmond, Va. 
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Mar. 4—Mid-Winter Seminar, Scientific Crime Investiga- 
tion, Southern Police Institute, University of 
Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 

Mar. 4—Three-week Traffic Engineering Seminar, Traffic 
Institute, Evanston, III. 

Mar. 4—Two-day Eastern Region Conference for Gradu- 
ates of the Traffic Institute’s TPA Training Pro- 
gram, New York City. 

Mar. 11—Two-week course in Training Methods and Pro- 
grams for Police, Traffic Institute, Evanston, II. 

Mar. 11—Three-week course in Accident Investigation, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 

Mar, 25—Three-week course in Personnel Management for 
Police, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Mar. 25—Three-week course in Traffic Law Enforcement, 
Traftic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Mar. 25—One-week Traffic Court Conference, School of 
Law, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (with 
American Bar Association). 

Mar. 25—Spring Term, Southern Police Institute, Univer- 
sity of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 

Apr. 8—Five-day Seminar on Law Enforcement Photog- 
raphy, Eastman Kodak Company, 343 State St., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Apr. 15—Three-week course in Motor Vehicle and Traffic 
Safety for the Army. Traffic Institute, Evanston, 
Ill. 

Apr. 25—Three-day Traffic Court Conference for Penn- 

Harrisburg, Pa. (with American Bar 
Association) 

Apr. 29—Two-week course in Traffic Control Devices and 
Methods for Police, Traffic Institute, Evanston, 


sylvania 
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CONFERENCE 


Calendar 


(Officers and members of police organizations are in- 
vited to inform IACP Headquarters of their annual meet- 
ings so that they may be listed in this column. Information 
should include dates and place, with name of headquar- 
ters hotel.) 








Jan. 9-10—Illinois Association of Chiefs of Police, Annual 
Meeting, Hotel Orlando, Decatur, Illinois. 
Mar, 18-19—36th Annual Massachusetts Safety Confer- 
ence, sponsored by the Safety Council of Massa- 
chusetts, Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. (Bruce 
Campbell, manager, 31 State St., Boston 9.) 


Aug. 27-30—52nd Annual Conference, Canadian Associ- 
ation of Chiefs of Police (formerly Chief Consta- 
bles’ Association of Canada), London, Ontario. 

Sept. 29-Oct. 3—64th Annual Conference of the Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police, Royal 
Hawaiian Hotel, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


The city of Los Angeles, Calif., recently adopted 
an ordinance creating an off-street parking bureau in 
the Traffic Department. 
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INDEX TO VOLUME XXIII (1956) 


(Note: Subjects are listed alphabetically, followed 
by month of issue and page number.) 


A 
Accident data analysis (J. Stannard Baker), Nov. 31 
Accident prevention, novel methods of used in Tokyo 
Aug. 7 ’ 
Accident Toll, Jan. 33, Feb. 41, Mar. 41, Apr. 41, May 33, 
Jun. 41, Jul. 41, Sept. 41, Nov. 48, Dec. 46 
Administration, cultivating efficiency in a small depart- 
ment, Aug. 8 
Advertisers, index to, Jan, 34, Feb. 42, Mar. 42, Apr. 42, 
May 34, Jun. 42, Jul. 42, Aug. 42, Sept. 42, Nov. 50, Dec. 
59 
Age, Most dangerous? Early 30’s, Jun. 40 
Ahern, Frank A., San Francisco, on the cover, Jun. 3. 
Aiken, S. C., police department cultivates efficiency, Aug. 8. 
Aikido replaces judo in Hawaii, Sept. 36 
Air force develops driving is a privilege program, Dec. 14 
Air Force police trained by Florida Highway Patrol, 
Jun. 24 
Akron’s chief, Thos. F. Lynett, retires, Apr. 36 
Alaska Association of Chiefs of Police hold first annual 
conference, Nov. 40 
Alcohol and Road Traffic Seminar, Feb. 36 
Aleohol important factor in Christmas traffic death toll, 
Jul. 35 
Alcohol, seven-day school on studies of in Utah, Jul. 33 
Allen, Edward J., Do we progress, or dewey? Jan, 29 
Allen, Edward J., Shall policemen be firemen also?, Nov. 7 
Allen, Edward J., The mafia menace has deep roots, 
Jul. 26 
Allen, Edward J., The x-factor in police personnel recruit- 
ing, why some officers fail, Apr. 14 
American Association for Advancement of Science sched- 
ules seminar in New York, Sept. 16 
American Bar Foundation survey pilot project in Wis- 
consin, Apr. 28 
American police—problems and progress (Givens), Jun. 12 
American University participates in training program for 
Washington, D. C., police, Jul. 28 
Anderson, Harold, named chief at Norfolk, Va., Sept. 35 
Anniversary for IACP Traffic Division, May 4, Sept. 28 
Anniversary marks IACP’s 63rd year, May 4 
Anniversary marks Pennsylvania State Police 51st year 
year of service, May 4 
Anniversary, Missouri Highway Patrol observes 25th, 
Aug. 42 
Annual report of executive secretary (Leroy E. Wike), 
Nov. 36 
Annual report of [ACP Training Division, Dec. 16 
Annual report of Traffic Division (Ray Ashworth), 
Nov. 30 
Annual traffic inventory, report on (Paul F. Hill), Nov. 31 
Armored equipment for Detroit police, Jul. 37 
Army offers used shotguns, riot type, for sale, Apr. 8 
Arnold, Lt. Gen. W. H., explains reserve forces act of 
1955, Jun. 39 
Arson, crime of crimes (Watson), Oct. 28 
Arson seminar held at Purdue University, Mar. 40 
Ashworth, Ray, Annual report of Traffic Division, Nov. 30 
Ashworth, Ray, Rural traffic problems, Oct. 45 
Association of Casualty and Surety Companies offer driver 
education booklet, Jul. 39 
Atlanta penitentiary, Wilkinson named warden of, Feb. 14 
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Attendance statistics, Chicago IACP conference, Oct. 36 

Automobile Facts and Figures pamphlet, Mar. 40 

Automobile manufacturers asked to emphasize safety 
rather than horsepower, Mar. 39 

Automobiles, police specifications developed, Dec. 12 

Automobile theft, committee reports on, Oct. 42 

Automobile theft, FBI conference series on, Mar. 5 

Automobiles, stolen, identification of, Oct. 43 

Award for meritorious service to safety given Post Office 
Department, Sept. 34 

Award, no city given for all-around safety in 1955, Jul. 6 

Award plan of National Safety Council shifts emphasis, 
May 26 

Awards, Carol Lane, announced, Apr. 36 

Awards, distinguished service, for Texas peace officers, 
Jan. 31 

Awards, driver education program, Nov. 49 

Awards, traffic supervision announced by IACP, Aug. 4 


B 

Back the Attack in last ditch effort, Dec. 4 

Back the Attack resolution adopted by IACP, Nov. 3 

Baker, J. Stannard, accident data analysis, Noy. 31 

Baker, J. Stannard, new report form for accident report- 
ing, Oct. 45 

Ball point pen fillers open handcuffs, Apr. 37 

Bank robbery violations conferences, FBI evaluates 1955 
series, May 12 

Barrett, James R., bomb scares and vandalism, Oct. 38 

Basic police policies (O. W. Wilson), Nov. 28 

Belts, safety, SAE sets up specifications for, Feb. 38 

Bennett, James V., Enter prisoner—exit citizen, Aug. 30 

Bicycle safety program in Salinas (McIntyre), Sept. 18 

Bicyclists, traffic clinic for in Saginaw, Feb. 38 

Birmingham, England, suggests national recruiting for 
police, Aug, 7 

Blake, H. S., The peace officer and the press, Apr. 10 

Board of Officers, [ACP, Chicago meeting, Jan. 6 

Bomb scares and vandalism (Barrett), Oct. 38 

Boulder, Colo., holds eighth annual crime school, Auz. 36, 
Sept. 41 

Boys’ Clubs of America, John M. Gleason accepts post of 
director, Nov. 45 

Brannon, Bernard C., Kansas City, Mo., on the cover, 
May 3 

Brannon, Bernard C., paper of on one-man patrol cars 
read into Congressional Record, Mar. 30 

Brannon, Bernard C., The set of the sail (licensing police 
officers), Oct. 16 

Brazil, delegates from at IACP Conference, Nov. 45 

Brazilian police officers complete traffic studies at North- 
western Institute, Apr. 30 

Brown, Albert N., Police recruiting a growing problem, 
Jul. 30 

Brown, Albert N., Recruitment challenge, Nov. 18 

Brown, Thad F., The youthful offender, Oct. 34 

Brownell, Herbert, Jr., scope of conference on probation 
and parole, Aug. 24 

Building, funds for general headquarters of Florida De- 
partment of Public Safety, Sept. 8 

Building program for Maryland State Police (Munshower), 
Jun. 30 

Buildings, new public safety headquarters opened in Lan- 
caster, Pa., Mar. 28 

Bullets, how to make of wax (Flaugher), Dec. 28 

Bureau of Narcotics organizes training school, Nov. 6 

Bureau of Public Roads study shows speed increase, Jun. 34 

Burglary prevention week observed in New York, Jul. 6 
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C 
‘abell, Lt. Gen. C. P., The target: police, Oct. 12 
‘aldwell, Bernard R., Traffic Committee Report, Nov. 30 
‘alifornia Highway annual report, Jul. 39 
‘anadian Association of Chiefs of Police set 1957 Confer- 
Nov. 18 

Marshal General visits U. S., 
Dec. 20 
program in 


Patrol issues 


ence date, 
‘anadian Provost Apr. 6 
Alan, Sexual 
‘arlisle, Capt. J. B., 
Nov. 46 
‘arol Lane awards for 1956 announced, Apr. 36 
‘arrel, G. R., Don’t neglect your unsung highway heroes, 
Jun. 26 
‘eylon visitor at IACP 
yaka, Oct. 22 
‘hallenges of crime control (Hoover), Jun. 18 
‘hemical tests for victims of all traffic accidents required 


deviates, 
Fleet safety 


‘anty, 
Texas, 


conference, Samuel A. Dissana- 


in Delaware, Jun. 28 


‘heng, William, A memorial tribute to August Vollmer, 
Mar. 6 
‘hicago plans for 1956 IACP Conference, Apr. 6 


‘hicago plans it (IACP Conference) big, May 8 

‘hilds, Joseph A., King-size recruiting campaign of Mich- 
igan State Police, Apr. 18 

‘hilds, Joseph A., recruitment procedures, Nov. 24 

‘hristmas crashes analyzed by National Safety Council, 
Jul. 35 

‘itizen support for public officials (Gill), Jul. 18 

‘itizens Traffic Safety Board, Chicago, grants for area 
traffic officer training, Dec. 35 

‘ivil Defense Administration names van Blankensteyn di- 
rector of police division, Sept. 8 


‘ivil defense, committee report (John D. Holstrom), 
Nov. 12 
‘ode of ethics, Indonesian principles based on Tri-Brata 


Oct, 46 
Haven issues guiding principles for, 


(Soekanto), 
‘ode of ethics, New 
Sept. 33 
‘oleman, Leon E., asks return to two license plates, Mar. 39 
‘olorado revises drunk driving law, Feb. 31 
‘olorado State Patrol rewards safe drivers, Jun. 26 
‘olt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Fred Roff named sales 
director of, Aug 5 


‘ommand school held for Port of New York Authority 
officials, Feb. 40 
‘ommemorative stamp for police, Jan. 24 


‘ommunication, committee report on (John A. Lyddy), 
Nov. 24 
‘ommunications, 
for tubes, Aug. 40 

‘ommunications, national TWX network operating, Oct. 46 

‘ommunications, resolutions adopted at IACP Conference, 
Nov. 3 

‘ommunications system in Taiwan versatile in use (Tuan), 
Aug, 6 

‘ommunism’s target: police (Cabell), Oct. 12 

‘ommunity police role in (Wm. H. 
Jan. 12 

‘onference Calendar, Feb. 40, Mar. 41, Apr. 40, May 32, 
Jun. 41, Jul. 40, Aug. 41, Sept. 40, Nov. 48, Dec. 47 

‘onference, IACP, attendance statistics, Oct. 36 

‘onference plans for 1957 in Honolulu (Wike), Sept. 10 

‘onference, and parole, Harney reports on, 
Aug. 20 

‘onference report by Major Lou Smyth, Oct. 4, Nov. 4 

‘ongressional Record, paper by Bernard C. Brannon on 
one-man patrol cars appears in, Mar. 30 


General Electric offers selection chart 


Parker), 


relations, 


probation 


Connecticut State Police record volume and speed of traffic 
by monitoring device, Mar. 35 

‘ontest winners in Police Fleet Safety announced, Nov. 30 

ooperation, police, committee report (Woodson), Oct. 24 

op, Chaplain King asks elimination of word, Jan. 28 

‘ornell vesearch expert calls for better safety designing 


of motor vehicles, Jun. 28 
‘ourts, traffic, vital to justice system, Jul. 38 
ox, George T., New Brunswick, N. J., obituary, Jun. 24 
‘rash helmets used in Montgomery, Ala. (Smyth), Jun, 34 
rash injury research study conducted in Indiana, Mar. 30 
‘rash research expert calls for better safety design of 


cars, Jun. 28 
‘rime control, challenges of (Hoover), Jun. 18 
‘rime forum at Chicago LACP conference, Oct. 30 
rime, juvenile offenders (Brown), Oct. 34 
rime, major, every thirteen seconds, Jul. 5 
‘rime prevention and causes of crime (English), Jul. 12 
‘rime prevention, Can we obtain total (Parker), Dec. 5 
‘rime prevention methods (forum), Oct. 34 
‘rime New York observes burglary preven- 
tion week, Jul. 6 
‘rime prevention, novel methods used in Tokyo, Aug, 7 
‘rime prevention, role of the police (Kelly), Oct. 30 


prevention, 


‘rime prevention, role of the policewoman (Olson), Oct. 32 


( 
( 
( 
Crime rate at record high for 1956, Nov. 29 

Crime scene, investigation at in Seattle, Feb. 4 

Crime School in Philadelphia (Frank A. Sweeney), Jan. 10 
Crime statistics for 1956 at record high, Nov. 29 

( Mar. 14 

( FBI, Jul. 5 

( 

( 


‘rime vs science seminar scheduled, Sept. 16 


India, 
‘rime statistics summary by 


rime statistics in 


‘rimemobile carries message to Texans, Dec. 45 
D 

Dahlstron, Lt. Col, Albert F., 

of Pennsylvania State Police, Nov. 47 

Dangerous age is early 30’s, Jun. 40 

Daniel, John F., report of committee on auto theft, Oct. 42 

Death, danger and tired feet, Jun. 7 

Deer, James, Fairview, N. J., obituary, Sept. 42 

Delaney, Michael J., juvenile delinquency panel, Oct. 38 


new deputy commissioner 


Delaware receives [ACP Award for police traffic super- 
vision, Mar. 5 
Delaware State Police give chemical test to victims in 


fatal traffic accidents, Jun. 28 
Delinquency, juvenile, 
Oct. 38 
Denver allows police and firemen off-duty jobs under cer- 


panel on at Chicago conference, 


tain conditions, Jul. 39 
Detection, use of sedatives in (MacMurray), Apr. 24 
Detroit police show model of armored equipment, Jul. 37 
Dictograph or wiretap, surveillance by (Parker), Mar. 16 
Disasters and military rule (James E. McHugh), Nov. 12 
Dissanayaka, Samuel A., Ceylon visitor at IACP confer- 

ence, Oct, 22 
Donigan, Robert L., 

Apr. 32 


The police service as a profession, 


Drag strip sponsored by Kansas City police (Smyth), 
Jul. 34 
Drag strips, speed contests condemned in IACP resolu- 


tion, Nov. 3 
Drinking and Driving tests, traffic seminar on, Feb. 36 
Drive right pamphlet released by President’s Committee 
for Traffic Safety, Jul. 16 
Driver education award program winners named, Nov. 49 
Driver education booklet offered by Association of Casual- 
ty and Surety Companies, Jul. 39 
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Driver education, standard course as_ prerequisite for 
drivers’ licenses, Jan. 23 

Driver license revocations in New York increase, Apr. 8 

Driver retraining asked universally by Women’s Clubs, 
Jun. 6 

Driver training, Ford and General Motors stimulate car 
lending for, Jan. 32 

Drivers’ licenses, standard course as prerequisite for, 
Jan. 23 

Drivers, made timid by safety?, Mar. 34 

Drivers, military, in New Mexico, Dec. 30 

Driving is a privilege program of U. S. Air Force, Dec. 14 

Drug sales to truck drivers cracked down on, Jan. 31 

Drunk driver convicted by tape recording of speech in 
Michigan court, Jul. 36 

Drunk driver tests given victims of all fatal crashes in 
Delaware, Jun. 28 

Drunk driving law revised in Colorado, Feb. 31 

Drunk driving related to heavy Christmas traffic toll, 
Jul. 35 

Drunkometer, U. S. Air Force officers study use of, Feb. 38 

Du Pont Cavaleade Theater features man on the beat, 
Apr. 38 ; 

Du Pont Cavaleade Theater features police, Feb. 40 

E 

Eastman, George D., Inspection methods, Noy. 22 

Eastman Kodak schedules photography seminars, Jan. 28 

Efficiency in a small department (Aiken, S. C.), Aug. 8 

Emblem of IACP, unauthorized sale of, Jan. 20 

Emergency patrol, station wagons used for in St. Louis 
County, Jul. 10 

Employees, police, census figures on, Nov. 45 

Engineering award to Robert C. O’Connell of Wyoming, 
Jul. 16 

England, Col. Charles W. Woodson reports on visit with 
police of, Aug. 14 

Engle, Byron, to head civil police division in International 
Cooperation Administration, Nov. 39 

English, Manley R., Crime prevention and causes of crime, 
Jul. 12 

Eno Foundation, Halsey joins staff of, May 25 

Erie County, Pa., finances FBI Nationa! Academy scholar- 
ships, Apr. 26 

Evidence, tape recording admitted as in drunk driver’s 
trial by Michigan court, Jul. 36 

Examinations and state licenses for police proposed (Bran- 
non), Oct. 16 

Executive secretary, annual report of (Leroy E. Wike), 
Nov. 36 

F 

Fatalities, pedestrian, at record low, May 24 

FBI annual report given by Director J. Edgar Hoover, 
Feb. 20 

FBI conference series on automobile theft, Mar. 5 

FBI evaluates conference on bank robbery violations dur- 
ing 1955, May 12 

FBI finds value in confidential informants, Nov. 49 

FBI fingerprint cards exceed 140 million, Sept. 12 

FBI, internal security activities of, Nov. 44 

FBI National Academy scholarships in Erie County, Pa., 
Apr. 26 

FBI National Academy’s 56th session, Jan. 20 

FBI National Academy’s 57th session, May 21, Sept. 34 

FBI services in 1955 summarized, Feb. 18 

FBI Story, book to be released, Dec. 26 

Federal Bureau of Narcotics organizes training school, 
Nov. 6 
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Federal Civil Defense Administration names C. F. van 
Blankensteyn director of police division, Sept. 8 

Fellowships at Southern Police Institute, May 24 

Fellowships in engineering at Yale University, Mar. 40 

Fellowships in public administration announced by Harv- 
vard University, Feb. 29 

Fellowships for 1956-57 given by Kemper Foundation for 
traffic training, Apr. 16 

Film, traffic safety released by Walt Disney, Dec. 26 

Films, training, LIACP asked to sponsor, Jun. 36 

Finch, Alfred C., Police fleets need safety too!, Nov. 41 

Fingerprint cards in FBI identification division exceed 
140 million, Sept. 12 

Fingerprint cards, request for from Cuba (Letters to the 
Editor), Jan. 24 

Fire and police forces integration (Allen, Hunter, Sko- 
bern), Nov. 7 

Firearms training, making wax bullets, Dec. 28 

Firearms, Vermont State Police training program, Feb. 28 

Flash paper, Philadelphia proposes ban on, Nov. 49 

Fleet contest winners of 1955-56 announced, Nov. 30 

Fleet safety needed by police (Alfred C. Finch), Nov. 41 

Fleet safety participants in 1955-56, Nov. 42 

Fleet safety program in Texas Highway Patrol, Nov. 46 

Fleming, Pierce J., Supervisory training, Nov. 22 

Florida Department of Public Safety, new headquarters 
building for, Sept. 8 

Florida Highway Patrol trains AF men, Jun. 24 

Florida license examiners report busy year, Jul. 29 

Florida lowers height standards for recruits, Sept. 12 

Florida’s trooper training program, Dec. 32 

Foreign aid a means of international cooperation (Stokes), 
Oct. 12 

Forty-hour week for New York police, Jun. 31 

Frederick, Richard R., joins IACP Traffic Division staff, 
Nov. 6 

Frederick, Richard R., The military—a potential source of 
police manpower, May 6 


G 


Gallagher, Raymond P., Television committee report, 
Nov. 32 

Gallien, Shelby, named director Purdue public safety in- 
stitute, Jan. 32 

Gamewell Company, The, names new executives, Sept. 39 

Gangs, aggressive action needed to squelch (Stewart), 
Jun. 8 

General Electric offers selection chart for tubes, Aug. 40 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs asks universal driver 
retraining, Jun. 6 

Gerber, Dr. Samuel R., Law enforcement education at 
Western Reserve University, Dec. 36 

Germany, Col. Charles W. Woodson reports on visit with 
police of, Aug. 14 

Gill, William B., Jr., Why public officials need citizen sup- 
port, Jul. 18 

Givens, Royce L., American police—problems and progress, 
Jun. 12 

Givens, Royce L., explains statistics quoted in article, 
Sept. 42 

Gleason, John M., heads Boys’ Clubs of America, Novy. 45 

Godfrey, Michael J., host to Korean police, May 28 

Grant to Traffic Institute given by Liberty Mutual Insur- 
ance, Jun. 38 

Grants for traffic officer training in Chicago area, Dec. 35 
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Greenberg (David S.) & Sons, unauthorized sale of IACP 
emblem, Jan. 20 

Guide to modern police thinking, book by Raymond E. 
Clift published, Apr. 31 

Guiding principles for police (New Haven, Conn.), Sept. 32 


H 


Hall of Fame TV program, committee report on, Nov. 32 

Halsey, Maxwell joins Eno Foundation, May 25 

Handcuff precautions, calls attention to, Feb. 39 

Handcuffs opened by ball point pen fillers, Apr. 37 

Hanna, E. M., cultivates efficiency in Aiken, S. C., Aug. 8 

Hansson, Carl F., Extemporaneous thoughts on police- 
public relations, Feb. 25 

Harney, M. L. The national conference on probation and 
parole, Aug. 20 

Harvard University announces public administration fel- 
lowships, Feb. 29 

Hawaii, delegates from at Chicago conference, Oct. 34 

Hawaii uses aikido for self-defense, Sept. 36 

Headley, Walter E., Jr., addresses anniversary dinner of 
Traffic Division, Sept. 28 

Headley, Walter E., Jr., retiring president, on the cover, 
Oct. 3 

Headley, Walter E., Jr., The president’s message, Oct. 8 

Hergenhan, John C., preventive methods, Oct. 36 

Highway heroes, Don’t neglect your (Carrel), Jun. 26 

Highway littering warred on in Maryland, Sept. 36 

Hill, Paul F., Annual traffic inventory, Nov. 31 

Hixon, George P., reports IACP conference plans, Jun, 6 

Hobby, boy collects police shoulder patches, photos of pa- 
trol cars, Feb. 32 

Hoffman, Paul G., addresses anniversary dinner of Traffic 
Division, Sept. 28 

Holland, Brig. Gen. J. P., to command Provost Marshal 
General Center, Feb. 38 

Holstrom, John D., civil defense committee report, Nov. 12 

Homicide investigators seminar held in Okla., Apr. 36 

Honolulu conference, executive secretary checks on accom- 
modations for, Jun. 7 

Honolulu entertains Taiwan police official, Dec. 18 

Honolulu plans for 1957 conference (Wike), Sept. 10 

Hoover, J. Edgar, presents annual report for FBI, Feb. 20 

Hoover, J. Edgar, The challenges of crime control, Jun. 18 

Hot rodders on drag strip in Kansas City (Smyth), Jul, 34 

Hours for police cut to 40 by New York law, Jun. 31 

How our juvenile safety program (McIntyre), 
Sept. 18 

Hubcap thievery on increase (National Auto Theft Bu- 
reau), Apr. 38 

Huggins, W. A., Slow Down and Live, May 22 

Hughes, James S., letter to editor re Pompano Beach 
vacancy, Aug. 40 

Human cargo should be properly packaged in motor ve- 
hicles, Jun. 28 

Humanitarian services by police (Smyth), Jun. 34 

Hunter, H. K., affirmative, Shall policemen be firemen 
also?, Nov, 7 


works 


IACP anniversary marks 63rd year for Association, May 4 
IACP asked to sponsor training films, Jun. 36 

IACP awards for traffic supervision announced, Aug, 4 
IACP Board of Officers meets in Chicago, Jan. 6 

IACP Conference attendance statistics, Oct. 36 

IACP Conference, Chicago awaits its guests, Jul. 6 
IACP Conference, Chicago makes plans for, Apr. 6 
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IACP Conference, Chicago, Report of, Oct. 3, Nov. 4 

IACP conference, Geo. Hixon reports plans for, Jun. 6 

IACP conference in Honolulu, executive secreatry checks 
on plans for, Jun. 7 

IACP conference notes, Chicago plans complete, Sept. 4 

IACP cenference, report of proceedings (Part I), Oct. 4 

1ACP Conference, report of proceedings (Part II), Noy. 3 

IACP emblem, unauthorized sale of, Jan. 20 

IACP officers for 1956-57 elected in Chicago, Oct. 4, 5 

IACP Police Fleet Safety Contest winners announced, 
Nov. 30 

IACP Sergeant-at-Arms Jones accepts state post, Jan. 25 

IACP State and Provincial Section—see State and Provin- 
cial, etc. 

IACP Traffic Award ceremony in Delaware, Mar. 5 

IACP Traffic Award ceremony in Los Angeles, Jan. 30 

IACP Traffic Committee develops specifications for police 
motor vehicles, Dec. 12 

IACP Traffic Division observes 20th anniversary, May 5, 
Sept. 28 

IACP Yearbook for 1956 off press, Sept. 35 

Identification division of FBI has more than 140 million 
fingerprint cards, Sept. 12 

Identification of stolen cars (Richards), Oct. 43 

Illinois Association of Chiefs of Police elect new officers, 
Apr, 12 

Illinois State Police modernizes operations, Mar. 36 

Inbau, Fred E., Saturday Evening Post story on, Jun. 31 

India, consolidated annual crime statistics for, Mar. 14 

Indiana roadside safety signs, Mar. 5 

Indiana State Police activities for 1955, Mar. 28 

Indiana State Police take part in crash injury research 
study, Mar. 30 

Indiana traffic deaths at new low in 1955, Aug. 42 

Indonesian police officials visit Pennsylvania, Jan. 25 

Indonesian police principles, Tri-Brata (Soekanto), Oct. 46 

Industrial Shemensitive (Rodney), 
Sept. 5 

Industrial security through electronic equipment, Aug, 38 

Informants, FBI reports on value of, Nov. 49 

Inspection methods (George D. Eastman), Nov. 22 

Institute on police-community relations, Jan. 20 

Integration of fire and police (Allen, Hunter, 
Skobern), Nov. 7 

Integration of police-fire forces in Sunnyvale, Calif., (Hunt- 
er), Nov. 7 

Internal security activities of FBI, Nov. 44 

International Association of Automobile Theft Investiga- 
tors hold seminar, Jul. 16 

International City Managers’ Association names Orin F. 
Nolting director, May 8 

International City Managers’ Association publishes 1956 
Municipal Yearbook, Aug. 42 

International Cooperation Administration creates civil po- 
lice division, Nov. 39 

International Cooperation Administration, joint program 
with IACP reported on, Dec. 16 

International cooperation (Stokes), Oct. 12 

International Criminal Police Commission meets in Istan- 
bul, Jan. 24 

International Municipal Signal 
scheduled for Denver, Mar. 12 

International relations committee report (Lambert), Oct. 24 

Internationally speaking (Hon. Rivard), Oct. 22 


Sensitive 





security : 


forces 


Association conference 


Intoxication tests, Oregon judges queried on, Dec. 40 
Intoxication tests part of training for Wisconsin patrol 
cadets, Dec. 37 
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Jamaica police official expresses appreciation, Jun. 39 

Japanese official, Tsurozo Kaieda, visits the U. S., Mar. 24 

Jaywalkers warned by cross marking accident spots in 
Lexington, Ky., Jul. 39 

Jenkins, Herbert T., Riot control, Nov. 9 

Jessup, Frank A., Not speed control alone, Feb. 32 

Jobs off-duty, Denver police and firemen may take under 
certain conditions, Jul. 39 

Jones, Thomas R., accepts state parole board post, Jan. 25 

Jones, Thomas R., Reflective license plates aid police, Jul. 4 

Judo replaced by aikido in Hawaii, Sept. 36 , 

Juvenile crime, The youthful offender (Brown), Oct, 34 

Juvenile delinquency, Panel: tender years but tough, Oct. 38 

Juvenile delinquency, two American Viewpoint, Inc., pam- 
phlets on, Jan. & 

Juvenile gang riot in Washington, D. C., park (Stewart), 
Jun. 8 

Juvenile Officers Institute in Minnesota, Mar. 5 

Juvenile safety program in Salinas, Calif., works (MeclIn- 
tyre), Sept. 18 

K 

Kaieda, Superintendent Tsurozo, visits the U. S., Mar. 24 

Kansas holds 10th annual police school, Sept. 42 

Keeler Polygraph Institute graduating class, May 20 

Keep America Beautiful, Inc., urges littering laws, Mar. 4 

Kelly, John C., report, general chairman of State and 
Provincial Section, Oct. 44 

Kelly, John C., role of police in crime prevention, Oct. 30 

Kelso, Victor C., A Man in Blue on His Beat, Mar. 35 

Kelso, Victor C., Policeman’s wife, Aug. 18 

Kemper Foundation gives grant to Northwestern Uni- 
versity Traffic Institute, Feb. 14 

Kemper police grant-in-aid training awards, Apr. 16 

Kennedy, Stephen P., Keynote address at conference, 
Oct. 10 

Kennedy, Stephen P., New York City, on the cover, Feb. 3 

Kentucky sets up State Department of Public Safety, 
Aug. 5 

Kentucky State Police muscular muffler check, Dec. 4 

Kentucky State Police, P. A. B. Widener named commis- 
sioner of, Feb. 30 

Kerce, Red, Training troopers in Florida, Dec. 32 

Keynote address, IACP conference (Kennedy), Oct. 10 

Kimberling, Arthur E., takes post with International Co- 
operation Administration, Nov. 39 

Kind of Silly, Isn't It?, editorial, Ocala, Fla., Star Ban- 
ner, Apr. 25 

Korean police delegation visits Hartford, May 28 

Kraigie, John, joins [ACP Traffic Division staff, Jan. 6 

Kreml, F. M., A look into the future in traffic policing, 
Jan, 4 

Kreml, Franklin M., leave of absence extended, Apr. 20 

Kreml, Franklin M., promoted to Brigadier General, 
Nov. 38 


L 


Lacey, Frederick R., Preventive methods, Oct. 34 

LaGrange, Ga., wins traffic citation, Nov. 32 

Lambert, Lt. Col. Leon A., International relations com- 
mittee report, Oct. 24 

Lancaster, Pa., opens new public safety building, Mar. 28 

Lancer, Col. Thos. F., Canadian provost marshal general, 
visits U. S., Apr. 6 

Law, anti-littering enforcement in Maryland, Sept. 36 

Law-medicine institute at Western Reserve University, 
Sept. 26 
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Law, uniform, to license police officers proposed (Bran- 
non), Oct. 18 

Legislation provides 40-hour week for police in New York 
state, Jun. 31 

Legislative committee report (Alfred T. Smalley), Nov. 33 

Legislative program of New York State Association of 
Chiefs of Police, Mar. 14 

Legislative program for 1956 in Virginia, Feb. 33 

Letter from a Wisconsin father, Apr. 12 

Letters to the Editor, Jan. 24, Feb. 39, Mar. 39, Jun. 39, 
Sept. 42 

Liaison officer for State Section, Apr. 8 

Liberty Mutual Insurance gives grant to Northwestern 
Traffic Institute, Jun. 38 

Library, Michigan State University wants materials for, 
Jul. 5 

License examiners in Florida report busy year, Ju!. 29 

License plates, advocates permanent, May 12 

License plates, asks universal use of front and rear (Cole 
man), Mar. 39 

License plates, reflective, aid police (Jones), Jul. 4 

License revocations in New York increase, Apr. 8 

Licensing police officers by states proposed, (Brannon), 
Oct. 16 

Lie detection, use of sedatives in (MacMurray), Apr. 24 

Litterbug laws grow in popularity, Mar. 4 

Litterbug, Maryland wars on, Sept. 36 

Littlejohn, Frank N., Preventive methods, Oct. 36 

Liu, Dan, host to Taiwan police official, Dec. 18 

Look magazine, Death, danger and tired feet, Jun. 7 

Los Angeles IACP Traffic Award ceremony, Jan. 30 

Los Angeles names press relations officer (Milemore), 
Sept. 14 

Los Angeles off-street parking bureau, Dec. 47 

Los Angeles survey reveals public ignorant of municipal 
affairs, Mar. 31 

Luszki, Lt. Col. Walter A., What makes a good policeman?, 
Sept. 22 

Lyddy, John A., Communications committee report, Nov. 24 

Lynett, Thomas F., retires as chief in Akron, Apr. 36 

Mc— 

McCabe, Francis J., Profile of the State Section, Feb. 34 

McCabe, Francis J., resigns as liaison for IACP State and 
Provincial Section, Feb. 10 

McGarvey, Francis S., New York State Police conducts 
police training program, Mar. 32 

McHugh, James E., Disasters and military rule, Nov. 12 

McIntyre, R. J.. How our juvenile safety program works 
in Salinas, Calif., Sept. 18 

McKeldin, Governor, praises Maryland State Police, Apr. 22 

McKinnon, D. A., Internal conditions determine morale of 
personnel, Oct. 28 

M 

MacMurray, R. S., Use of sedatives in lie detection, Apr. 24 

Mafia menace has deep roots (Allen), Jul. 26 

Maglin, Maj. Gen. Wm. H., receives plaque from Thailand, 
Jan. 26 

Maglin, Maj. Gen. Wm. H., The serviceman, Oct. 13 

Magnetic traffic safety board used in Wisconsin for train- 
ing, Aug. 36 

Man on the Beat featured on DuPont Cavalcade Theater 
TV program, Apr. 38 

Manpower, the military a potential source of (Frederick), 
May 6 

Martz, Paul R., Promotion by merit in our state patrol, 
May 10 

Martz, Paul R., Traffic enforcement for prevention, Nov. 16 
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Maryland State Police earn Governor’s praise, Apr. 22 

Maryland State Police long-range building program (Mun- 
shower), Jun. 30 

Maryland State Police plans training school for efficiency 
(Munshower), Jul. 8 

Maryland wars on the litterbug, Sept. 36 

Massachusetts Safety Council held in Boston, Mar. 5 

Memorial committee report at IACP Conference, Noy. 14 

Memorial Tribute to August Vollmer (Cheng), Mar. 6 

Menninger, Karl A., M. D., The Psychiatric View, Oct. 37 

Menninger, Dr. Karl, The psychiatric view of police, Dec. 41 

Merit promotions in Minnesota (Martz), May 10 

Metcalf Bros. announces appointment of uniform division 
manager, Aug. 40 

Miami’s prowl shift is effective, Nov. 46 

Michelin, R. T., Jamaica constabulary, expresses appreci- 
ation, Jun. 39 

Michigan State 
troopers, Apr. 18 


Police, record time recruiting of new 

Michigan State University enlarges police school, Sept. 36 

Michigan State University holds police-community rela- 
tions institute, May 24 

Michigan State University Library wants materials, Jul. 5 

Michingan State University Traffic Safety Center, Gordon 
Sheehe named director of, Feb. 31 

Milemore, Lt. George R., Our (Los Angeles) 
lations officer, Sept. 14 

Military drivers’ record in New Mexico, Dec. 30 

Military reserve forces act of 1955 explained, Jun. 39 

Military rule in disaster McHugh), 
Nov. 12 

Milwaukee pedestrian safety program, Jan. 31 


press re- 


times of (James 


Milwaukee police use television program to combat holi- 
day thievery, Mar. 30 

Minnesota Highway Patrol promotion by merit (Martz), 
May 10 

Minnesota sponsors Juvenile Officers Institute, Mar. 5 

Misfits in police organizations (Luszki), Sept. 22 


Missouri Highway Patrol observes 25th anniversary, 
Aug. 42 

Missouri Highway Patrol purchases Dodge pursuit cars, 
Jun. 37 


Misspelled word, comments on Allen’s article, Jan. 29 

Modernization of operations by Illinois State Police, Mar. 36 

Monitor records speed and volume of traffic on Merritt 
Parkway, Mar. 35 

Morale of a police force determined by internal conditions 
(McKinnon), Oct. 28 

Morrissey,Michael F., leaves The Pullman Co., Nov. 45 


Moth menace to uniforms eliminated by new process, 
Mar. 12 
Motorola names Harold Jones national sales manager, 


Aug, 42 

Motorola develops private line radiophone, Dec. 10 

Motor vehicle registrations increase, Jul. 10 

Motor vehicle speed-stopping table incorporated in Vir- 
ginia law, Jun. 10 

Motor vehicles not designed for safety, Jun. 28 

Motor vehicles, police specifications developed, Dec. 12 

Mullineaux, Jewel E., Spelling and penmanship tests in 
police recruiting, Feb. 12 

Municipal Yearbook released by International City Man- 
agers’ Association, Aug. 42 

Munshower, Col. E. F., Maryland’s long-range building 
program, Jun. 30 

Munshower, Col, Elmer F., We planned our training school 
for efficiency, Jul. 8 
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Murray, Robert V., Public relations committee report, 

Nov. 35 

N 

Narcotics training school organized in D. C., Nov. 6 

National. Auto Theft Bureau finds hubcap thievery on in- 
crease, Apr. 38 

National Conference of Police 
ing in New York, Apr. 30 


Associations to hold meet- 


National Conference of Police Associations urges cooper- 
ation in Slow Down and Live, Apr. 16 

National Safety Council analyzes Christmas crashes, Jul. 35 

National Safety Council approves new traffic safety award 
plan, May 26 

National Safety 
May 26 

National Safety Council gives no top award in traffic safe- 
ty for 1955, Jul. 6 

Navy launches new traffic safety program, Apr. 30 

Nebraska Safety Patrol increases force, Mar. 29 

Network, TWX now operating nationally, Oct. 46 

New Haven, Conn., states guiding principles for police per- 
sonnel, Sept. 33 

Association of Chiefs of Police elect officers, 


Council forecasts 1966 traffic problems, 


New Jersey 
Feb. 32 

New Orleans patrolman commended by editorial, Dec. 34 

New York chiefs observe burglary prevention week, Jul. 6 

New York investigates illegal wiretapping, Mar. 24 

New York law provides 40-hour week for police, Jun. 31 

New York State Association of Chiefs of Police announces 
its legislative program, Mar. 14 

New York State Police conduct community police training 
program, Mar. 32 

Newspaper safety seminar in Kansas, Aug. 12 

Nichols, Louis B., FBI, Today’s challenge to law enforce- 
ment (summary), Oct. 5 

Nolting, Orin F., named director of 
Managers’ Association, May 8 

Norfolk, Va., Harold Anderson new chief, Sept. 35 

North Carolina State Highway Patrol at full strength, 
Sept. 16 

North Carolina State Highway 
and live campaign, Jun. 38 

North Carolina State Highway 
with seat belts, Apr. 8 

North Carolina “whammies” catch speeders, Aug. 12 

Northwestern University Traffic Institute’s TPA class 
for 1956-57, Nov. 47 


International City 


Patrol boosts slow down 


Patrol equips all cruisers 


O 
Obituary, George T. Cox, Jun, 24 
Obituary, James Deer, Fairview, N. J., 
Obituary, James A. Pryde, Jan. 8 
Obituary, Mark H. Raspberry, Dec. 37 
Obituary, Joseph Steinel, North Bergen, N. J., Sept. 20 
O’Connell, Harold P., juvenile delinquency panel, Oct. 38 
O’Connell, Robert C., given 1955 traffic engineering award, 
Jul. 16 
O‘Connor, Timothy J., 
Off-duty jobs for Denver police and firemen, Jul. 39 
Officers of IACP for 1956-57 elected at Chicago, Oct. 4, 5 
Officers of IACP State and Provincial Section for 1956-57, 
Oct. 44 
Oklahoma, University of, holds annual homicide investi- 
gators seminar, Apr. 36 
Oldham, Col. Charles C., accepts federal post, Feb. 30 
Oldham, Col, Charles C., with International 
Cooperation Administration, Nov. 39 


Sept. 42 


Chicago, on the cover, Apr. 3 


takes post 
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Olson, Lt. Marilynn G., Women’s role in prevention, Oct. 32 

One-man patrol car paper by Bernard C. Brannon read 
into Congressional Record, Mar. 30 

Otlewis, Geo. A., A welcome and a challenge, Jan. 30 

Otlewis, Geoge A., Chicago, on the cover, Mar. 3 

Otlewis, George A., president of IACP, on the cover, Oct. 3 

P 

Pacific paradise plans for next year’s (1957) conference 
(Wike), Sept. 10 

Papal honor bestowed on Thomas F. Sullivan, Jul. 16 

Parker, W. H., biographical sketch of, Dec. 8 

Parker, W. H., Los Angeles, on the cover, Dec. 3 

Parker, W. H., opinions on surveillance by wiretap or dic- 
tograph, Mar. 16 

Parker, Wm. H., police role in community relations, Jan. 12 

Parker, W. H., Total prevention, Dec. 5 

Parking bureau set up in Los Angeles, Dec. 47 

Parole and probation, national conference on (Harney), 
Aug. 20 

Patrol cars, use of unmarked (Wisconsin), Apr. 28 

Peace officer and the press (Blake), Apr. 10 

Pedestrian deaths at record low, May 24 

Pedestrians in Lexington, Ky., warned by crosses at ac- 
cident spots, Jul. 39 

Pedestrian safety program in Milwaukee, Jan. 31 

Pennsylvania Motor Federation supports police traffic 
training, Jul. 26 

Pennsylvania State Police mark 51st year, May 4 

Pennsylvania State Police names Albert F. Dahlstrom 
deputy commissioner, Nov. 47 

Pennsylvania’s Erie County to finance FBI National Acad- 
emy scholarships, Apr. 26 

Peoria’s practical approach to training (Sommers), May 14 

Personnel, A balanced program of recruiting (Robert V. 
Murray), Nov. 18 

Personnel at full strength in North Carolina State High- 
way Patrol, Sept. 16 

Personnel, census figures on number of police employees 
in the U. S., Nov. 45 

Personnel, Denver allows police and firemen to take off- 
duty jobs under certain conditions, Jul. 39 

Personnel, Florida lowers height standards for, Sept. 12 

Personnel: Guiding principles for, Sept. 33 

Personnel inspection methods (George D. 
Nov. 22 

Personnel morale, promoting by internal conditions (Mc- 
Kinnon), Oct. 28 

Personnel, Nebraska Safety Patrol increases, Mar. 29 

Personnel recruiting, A growing problem (Brown), Jul. 30 

Personnel recruiting, national approach suggested in Eng- 
land, Aug. 7 

Personnel recruiting rrocedures (Joseph A. Childs), Nov. 24 

Personnel, recruitment challenge (Albert N. Brown), 
Nov. 18 

Personnel, state examinations for licensing a goal of pro- 
fessionalization (Brannon), Oct. 16 

Personnel, statistics on total number 
Aug. 40 

Personnel statistics used in article explained by Royce L. 
Givens, Sept. 42 

Personnel, the military a potential source of (Frederick), 
May 6 

Personnel, use of staff (Stanley Schrotel), Nov. 22 

Personnel: What makes a good policeman? (Luszki), 
Sept, 22 

Personnel, x-factor in recruiting (Allen), Apr. 14 

Perversion, sexual deviates (Canty), Dec. 20 


Eastman), 


misinterpreted, 
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Phelps, A. E., Policing turnpikes, Oct. 46 

Philadelphia adopts color photos for mugging, Apr. 6 

Philadelphia equips emergency wagons with seat belts, 
Apr. 31 

Philadelphia finds some solutions to recruiting problem 
(Brown), Jul. 30 

Philadelphia police band gets new uniforms, Apr. 37 

Philadelphia proposes ban on flash paper, water guns, 
Nov. 49 

Philadelphia’s one hundred hour crime school, Jan. 10 

Philippines Delegate to conference, Francisco Paraan, 
Oct. 50 

Photocopier speeds jobs in York, Pa., Mar. 10 

Photographs, candid, of conference groups, Oct. 26-27 

Photographs in color for Philadelphia criminals, Apr. 6 

Photography, seminars in for police, Aug. 5 

Photography seminars scheduled by Eastman 
Jan. 28 

Physical facilities for effective training (Munshower), 
Jul. 8 

Piggins, Edward S., Detroit, on the cover, Sept. 3 

Piggins, Edward S., Riot control, Nov. 10 

Plainclothes cars, Show ’em or surprise ’em?, Jul. 37 

Plavsic, Milton N., Preventive methods, Oct. 36 

Poem by Victor C. Kelso, A Man in Blue, Mar. 34 

Poem by Victor C. Kelso, Policeman’s Wife, Aug. 18 

Police building opened in Lancaster, Pa., Mar. 28 

Police cars, mechanical and safety specifications developed 
by IACP Traffic Committee, Dec. 12 

Police-community relations institute, Jan. 20 

Police-community relations institute, May 24 

Police cooperation committee report (Woodson), Oct. 24 

Police employees in the U. S., Nov. 45 

Policeman’s Wife, poem by Victor C. Kelso, Aug. 18 

Police personnel failures, x-factor in (Allen), Apr. 14 

Police profession (Spring 3100), Jul. 37 

Police-public relations, extemporaneous thoughts on (Carl 
F. Hansson), Feb. 25 

Police rank high as safe drivers, Apr. 37 

Police role in community relations (Wm. H. 
Jan. 12 

Police service as a profession (Donigan), Apr. 32 

Police sessions at New York Towns Association meeting, 
Feb, 40 

Policewomen’s role in crime prevention (Olson), Oct. 32 

Policies, basic, for police (O. W. Wilson), Nov. 28 

Polygraph operators graduate at Keeler Institute, Jan. 31 

Polygraph, use of tripled in Rhode Island, Aug. 7 

Porter, Jack D., Sam Spade in Seattle police uniform, 
Feb. 4 

Port of New York Authority holds command school, Feb. 40 

Positions Open, Jan. 32, Apr. 6, May 32, Dec. 35 

Positions wanted, Jan, 32, Mar. 30, Apr. 41, Jun. 40, Jul. 41, 
Sept. 42, 

Postal employees’ program proves accident risks may be 
reduced, Jun. 36 

Postal employees receive National Safety Council award 
for meritorious service to safety, Sept. 34 


Kodak, 


Parker), 


Post Office Department employee wins safe driving award, 
Feb. 16 

Post Office Department proves drivers can reduce accident 
risks, Jun. 36 

Post Office Department receives award for meritorious 
service to safety, Sept. 34 

President’s Committee for Traffic Safety releases Drive 
Right pamphlet, Jul. 16 
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President’s Committee for Traffic Safety to hold regional 
conferences, May 25 

President’s message to IACP conference, Oct. 8 

Press relations officer in Los Angeles (Milemore), Sept. 14 

Press, The peace officer and (Blake), Apr. 10 

Prevention, burglary, New York publicizes during BP 
week, Jul. 6 

Prevention, Can we obtain total (Parker), Dec. 5 

Prevention, crime and its causes (English), Jul, 12 

Preventive methods briefed by chiefs, Oct. 34 

Principles: Tri-Brata oath of Indonesian police (Soekanto), 
Oct. 46 

Prior, J. Russell, Survival planning, Nov. 14 

Prisons, rehabilitating inmates for return to society (Ben- 
nett), Aug. 30 

Probation and parole, national conference on (Harney), 
Aug. 20 

Problems and progress of American police (Givens), Jun. 12 

Professional status up to each police officer (Spring 3100), 
Jul. 37 

Professionalization, can we obtain total prevention, Dec. 5 

Professionalization through state licensing of police officers 
(Brannon), Oct. 16 

Promotion by merit in Minnesota (Martz), May 10 

Protection to school children, how much?, Jun. 32 

Provost Marshal General Center, Brig. Gen, J. P. Holland 
to command, Feb. 38 

Prowl shift in Miami effective in prevention, Nov. 46 

Pryde, James A., obituary, Jan. 8 

Psychiatric view (Menninger), Oct. 37 

Psychiatric view of police (Menninger), Dec. 41 

Public ignorant of municipal affairs, Los Angeles survey 
shows, Mar. 31 

Public relations committee report (Robert V. 
Nov. 35 

Public relations, extemporaneous thought on 
Hansson), Feb. 25 

Public relations, Why public officials need citizen support 
(Gill), Jul. 18 

Public safety department set up by 
Aug. 5 

Public safety officers instead of police?, Nov. 7 

Purdue public safety institute, Shelby Gallien named di- 
rector of, Jan. 32 

Purdue, S. R., commends article by W. H. Blake, Jun. 39 

Purdue University holds arson seminar, Mar. 40 


Murray), 


(Carl F. 


Kentucky statute, 


Q 


Questionnaire on interest in training films, Jun. 36 


R 
Radar in speed violations, use of increases, May 21 
Radar speed detection in North Carolina, Aug. 12 
Radio system in Taiwan versatile (Tuan), Aug. 6 
Raspberry, Mark H., obituary, Dec. 37 
Recruiting, a balanced program (Robert V. 
Nov. 18 
Recruiting, A growing problem (Brown), Jul. 30 
Recruiting challenge (Albert N. Brown), Noy. 18 
Recruiting failures, x-factor in (Allen), Apr. 14 
Recruiting, Michigan does it in record time, Apr. 18 
Recruiting on national basis suggested in England, Aug. 7 
Recruiting procedures in Michigan State Police (Joseph 
A. Childs), Nov. 24 
Recruiting, spelling and penmanship tests in (Jewel E. 
Mullineaux), Fsb. 12 


Murray), 





















































Recruits, Florida lowers height standards for, Sept. 12 

Reflective license plates aid police (Jones), Jul. 4 

Regional meeting of [ACP State and Provincial Section 
held in New York, Jul. 36 

Regional safety conferences set by President’s Committee 
for: Traffic Safety, May 25 

Registration of motor vehicles increases, Jul. 10 

Report of the 1956 IACP conference, Oct. 4, Nov. 4 

Reporting traffic accidents, new form proposed (Baker), 
Oct. 45 

Research Products, Inc., shows new electronic security 
devices, Aug. 38 

Reserve forces act of 1955 explained by Lt. Gen. W. H. 
Arnold. Jun. 39 

Resolutions adopted at ILACP Conference, Nov. 3 

Revocation of licenses increases in New York, Apr. 8 

Rhode Island State Police operate school at University of 
Rhode Island, Mar. 30 

Rhode Island State Police triples use of polygraph, Aug. 7 

Richards, Karl M., Identifying stolen cars, Oct. 43 

Riot control (Jenkins, Sweeney, Piggins), Nov. 9 

Riot guns for sale by Army Ordnance, Apr. 8 

Rioting juveniles in nation’s capital (Stewart), Jun. 8 

Rivard, Hon, Antoine, Internationally speaking, Oct. 22 

Roadside signs for safety in Indiana, Mar. 5 

Rodney, Henry Warren, Sensitive—Shemensitive, Sept. 5 

Roff, Fred A., joins Colt’s sales force, Aug. 5 

Role of police in crime prevention (Kelly), Oct. 30 

Rug, stolen, reward for recovery of, Aug. 40 

Rural traftic problems (Ashworth), Oct. 45 


S 


Safe driving record of police high, Apr. 37 

Safety, asks emphasis on in car design, Mar. 39 

Safety award given Post Office Department, Sept. 34 

Safety award plan approved by National Safety Council, 
May 26 

Safety conferences, regional, by President’s Committee for 
Traffic Safety, May 25 

Safety, How much protection, education for?, Jun. 32 

Safety, Letter from a Wisconsin father, Apr. 12 

Safety makes drivers timid?, Mar. 34 

Safety, new program for launched by Navy, Apr. 30 

Safety, no city given top award for, Jul. 6 

Safety, pedestrian, Lexington, Ky., marks accident spots, 
Jul, 39 

Safety, Post Office Department develops program for em- 
ployees, Jun. 36 

Safety program for juveniles in Salinas, Calif. (McIntyre), 
Sept. 18 

Safety, roadside signs in Indiana 

Safety, Slow Down and Live (Huggins), May 22 

Safety, Wisconsin uses magnetic traffic board for training 
in, Aug. 36 

Saint Gregory the Great Order, Thomas F. Sullivan named 
Knight of, Jul. 16 

Saint Louis County uses station wagons for emergency 
patrol, Jul, 10 

Salaries, off-duty jobs for Denver police and firemen, 
Jul. 39 

Salinas, Calif., juvenile safety program (McIntyre), 
Sept. 18 

Sam Spade in Seattle uniform (Jack D. Porter), Feb. 4 

San Antonio, Tex., includes tour of city departments in 
training program, Mar. 27 


Recruiting: What makes a good policeman? (Luszki), San Francisco police subject of Look magazine article, 
Sept, 22 Jun. 7 
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School crossings, how much protection?, Jun. 32 

School, How much protection to and from?, Jun. 32 

Schrotel, Stanley R., Cincinnati, on the cover, Nov. 3 

Schrotel, Stanley R., Use of staff personnel, Nov. 22 

Science vs crime seminar scheduled, Sept. 16 

S-D Day in Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 28 

S-D Day period accidents decrease, Feb. 16 

S-D Day safe driving award to postal employee, Feb. 16 

Seat belts, North Carolina Patrol equips all cruisers with, 
Apr. 8 

Seat belts, Philadelphia uses in emergency cars, Apr. 31 

Seat belts, SAE specifications for, Feb. 38 

Seattle trains patrolmen as Sam Spades, Feb. 4 

Security, electronic equipment available for industrial 
uses, Aug. 38 

Security, industrial: Sensitive—Shemensitive (Rodney), 
Sept. 5 

Sedatives, use of in lie detection (MacMurray), Apr. 24 

Self-defense, Hawaii trains in aikido style of, Sept. 36 

Seminar, motor vehicle theft in Los Angeles, Jul. 16 

Seminars, police photography scheduled, Aug. 5 

Sensitive—Shemensitive (Rodney), Sept. 5 

Seoul, letter from (Chong Hyun Byun, Chief, Metropolitan 
Police), Feb. 39 

Serviceman, The (Maj. Gen. Wm. H. Maglin), Oct. 13 

Set of the sail, goal professionalization (Brannon), Oct. 16 

Sexual deviates (Alan Canty), Dec. 20 

Seymour, Carter, elected president of Alaska Association 
of Chiefs of Police, Nov. 40 

Sheehe, Gordon, named director of MSU traffic safety 
center, Feb. 31 

Shotguns for sale by Army Ordnance, Apr. 8 

Show ’em or surprise ’em (American Municipal News), 
Jul. 36 

Sidelights of the IACP conference (Smyth), Oct. 49 

Skobern, Frank, negative, Shall policemen be firemen 
also?, Nov. 8 

Slow Down and Live campaign boosted by National Con- 
ference of Police Organizations, Apr. 16 

Slow Down and Live program (Huggins), May 22 

Smalley, Alfred T., Legislative committee report, Nov. 33 

Smyth, Major Lou, reports the 1956 conference, Oct. 4, 
Nov. 4 

Smyth, Major Lou, sidelights of the conference, Oct. 49 

Smyth, Major Lou, Timely Suggestions, Jan. 22, Feb. 37, 
Mar. 37, Apr. 38, May 29, Jun. 34, Jul. 34, Aug. 37, 
Sept. 38, Nov. 43, Dec. 38 

Snyder, Dr. LeMoyne, honored by MSU, Dec. 40 

Society for Advancement of Criminology and American 
Association for Advancement of Science schedule 
seminar, Sept. 16 

Sommers, William A., Providing adequate training in the 
smaller department, May 14 

Southern Police Institute fellowships, May 24 

Special Agents Association of Chicago paid tribute in 
WLS broadcast, Mar. 29 

Specifications for police cars developed by IACP Traffic 
Committee, Dec. 12 

Speed analysis survey in Wisconsin, Apr. 26 

Speed detection by radar in North Carolina, Aug. 12 

Speed, determining by radar, May 21 

Speed increase shown in Public Roads survey, Jun. 34 

Speed, not control alone (Frank A. Jessup), Feb. 32 

Speed-stopping table enacted into law in Virginia, Jun. 10 

Spelling and penmanship tests in police recruiting, Feb. 12 

Staff personnel, use of (Stanley R. Schrotel), Nov. 22 


Stamp, commemorative for police, Jan. 24 
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State and Provincial section holds annual meeting at 
Chicago conference, Oct. 44 

State and Provincial Section liaison officer, Francis J. Mc- 
Cabe, resigns, Feb. 10 

State and Provincial Section, North Atlantic regional 
meeting in New York, Jul. 36 

State and Provincial Section, officers for 1956-57, Oct. 44 

State and Provincial Section, profile of (Francis J. Me- 
Cabe), Feb. 34 

State and Provincial Section, Richard A. Youngs named 
liaison officer for, Apr. 8 

State examinations for police officers proposed (Brannon), 
Oct. 16 

State police, California Highway Patrol issues annual re- 
port, Jul, 39 

State police, Colorado patrol rewards safe drivers (Car- 
rel), Jun. 26 

State police, Connecticut uses monitor to record volume 
and speed of traffic, Mar. 35 

State police, Delaware gives chemical tests to victims of 
fatal crashes, Jun. 28 

State police fleets tops in safety, Feb. 18 

State police, Florida lowers height standards, Sept. 12 

State police, Florida patrol trains Air Force police, Jun. 24 

State police, Florida to have new headquarters building, 
Sept. 8 

State police, Florida trooper training program, Dec. 32 

State Police, Illinois modernizes operations, Mar. 36 

State police, Indiana summarizes year’s activities, Mar. 28 

State police, Indiana takes part in crash injury research 
program, Mar. 30 

State police, Indiana traffic deaths in 1955 at new low, 


Aug. 12 

State police, Kentucky muscles for muffler inspection, 
Dec. 4 

State police, Kentucky sets up department of public safety, 
Aug. 5 


State police, Maryland earns governor’s praise, Apr. 22 

State police, Maryland long-range building program (Mun- 
shower), Jun. 30 

State police, Maryland plans adequate physical facilities 
for effective training, Jul. 8 

State police, Michigan’s king-size recruiting campaign 
(Childs), Apr. 18 

State Police, Missouri Highway Patrol observes 25th an- 
niversary, Aug. 42 

State police, Missouri Highway Patrol purchases Dodge 
pursuit cars, Jun. 37 

State police, Nebraska increases personnel, Mar. 29 

State Police, New York couducts community police train- 
ing program, Mar. 32 

State police, North Carolina at full strength, Sept. 14 

State police, North Carolina boosts slow down and live 
campaign, Jun. 38 

State police, North Carolina equips all cruisers with seat 
belts, Apr. 8 

State police, Pennsylvania names Albert F. Dahlstrom 
deputy commissioner, Nov. 47 

State police, Rhode Island operates school at University of 
Rhode Island, Mar. 30 

State police, Rhode Island triples use of polygraph, Aug. 7 

State police, Texas fleet safety program, Nov. 46 

State police, Virginia analyzes its 1955 increase in traffic 
deaths, Jul. 38 

State police, Virginia reviews traffic toll, Mar. 30 

State police, Wisconsin bans weekend truck traffic, Jul. 36 

State police, Wisconsin cadet training program, Dec. 37 
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State police, Wisconsin discusses use of unmarked patrol 
cars, Apr. 28 

State police, Wisconsin trains for safety with magnetic 
traffic board, Aug. 36 

Station wagons for emergency patrol in St. Louis County, 
Jul. 10 

Statistics, conference attendance summary, Oct. 36 

Statistics on police personnel misinterpreted (Letters to 
editor), Aug. 40 

Statistics used in article explained by Royce L. 
Sept. 42 

Steinel, Joseph, North Bergen, N. J., obituary, Sept. 20 

Stewart, Harold F., Trouble in the nation’s capital, Jun. 8 

Stokes, Joseph M., International cooperation, Oct. 12 

Stolen cars, identification of (Richards), Oct. 43 

Stopping distance chart becomes law in Va., Jun. 10 

Sullivan, Thomas F., Boston, on the cover, Jul. 3 

Sullivan, Thomas F., Boston, papal honor bestowed upon, 
Jul. 16 

Supervisory training (Pierce J. Fleming), Nov. 22 

Surveillance by wiretap or dictograph (Parker), Mar. 16 

Survey by American Bar Foundation launched in Wis- 
consin, Apr. 28 

Survey shows public ignorant of municipal affairs in Los 
Angeles, Mar. 31 

Survival planning (J. Russell Prior), Noy. 14 

Sweeney, Frank A., Jenkintown, Pa., on the cover, Jan. 3 

Sweeney, Frank A., Philadelphia’s crime school, Jan. 10 

Sweeney, Frank A., Riot control, Nov. 9 

Szarat, William J., juvenile delinquency panel, Oct, 38 

T 

Taiwan, letter from (President Kwan Lo, Central Police 
College), Feb. 39 

Taiwan police broadcasting system (Tuan), Aug. 6 

Taiwan police official visits Honolulu, Dec. 18 

Taiwan representatives attend IACP conference, Oct. 50 

Tape recording admitted as evidence in drunk driver’s 
trial, Jul. 36 

Target: police (address by Lt. Gen. C. P. Cabell), Oct. 12 

Television, closed circuit, observation of traffic in Detroit, 
Jan. 26 

Television comiittee 
Noy. 32 

Television program in Milwaukee combats holiday thievery, 
Mar. 30 

Television program features police (Du Pont Cavalcade 
Theater), Feb. 40 

Territories of U. S. 
Oct. 42 

Texas crimemoble carries message, Dec. 45 

Texas Highway Patrol’s fleet safety program, Nov. 46 

Texas Law Enforcement Foundation organized, Mar. 26 

Texas peace officers to get distinguished service awards, 
Jan. 31 

Thailand plaque of appreciation to General Maglin, Jan. 27 

Thailand student observer at IACP conference, Oct. 38 

Theft, motor vehicle, committee reports on, Oct. 42 

Theft, motor vehicle, seminar on in Los Angeles, Jul. 16 

Thomas, Charles P., Preventive methods, Oct. 36 

Timely sidelights of the [ACP conference (Smyth), Oct. 49 

Timely Suggestions (Lou Smyth), Jan. 22, Feb., 37, Mar. 
37, Apr. 38, May 29, Jun. 34, Jul. 34, Aug. 37, Sept. 38, 
Nov. 43, Dec, 38 

Tokyo’s novel methods for crime prevention, Aug. 7 

Toll road enthusiasm wanes, Jul. 33 

Toll roads, problems in policing (Phelps), Oct. 46 

Tornado season warning issued, May 20 


Givens, 


report (Raymond P. Gallagher), 


send delegates to IACP conference, 
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Training, 


Training Division of 
Training, FBI 


Training, FBI National 
Training films, questionnaire on interest in, Jun. 36 
Training for 





Traffic clinic for bicyclists, Feb. 38 

Traffic Committee develops specifications for 
motor vehicles, Dec. 12 

Traffic committee report (Bernard Caldwell), Nov. 30 

Traffic control by unmarked police cars, Show ’em or sur- 
prise ’em?, Junl. 37 

Traffic courts are vital (Wisconsin Motor Vehicle Depart- 
ment), Jul. 38 

Traffic Division, annual report of (Ray Ashworth), Nov. 30 

lraffic Division observes 20th anniversary, Sept. 28 

Traffic Division staff, Richard R. Frederick joins, Nov. 6 

Traffic Division staff, John Kraigie joins, Jan. 6 

Traffic Division staff, Richard Youngs joins, Feb. 33 

techniques and methods (Paul R. 


police 


Traffic enforcement 
Martz), Nov. 16 

Traffic engineering award for 1955 given Robert C. O’Con- 
nell, Jul. 16 

Traffic inventory, annual (Paul F. Hill), Nov. 31 

Traffic, Not speed control alone (Frank Jessup), Feb. 32 

Traffic, observation of by closed circuit television in De- 
troit, Jan. 26 

lraffic policing, A look into the future (F. M. 
Jan. 4 

Traffic problem in 1966 forecast, May 26 

Traffic problems in rural areas (Ashworth), Oct. 45 

Traffic regulations, short rules to remember, Apr. 29 

Traffic report form, changes proposed (Baker), Oct. 45 

Traffic Safety Award program, cities announced, Jul. 6 

Traffic safety, Back the attack in last ditch effort, Dec. 4 

Traffic Safety Center, Michigan State University, Sheehe 
named director of, Feb. 31 

Traffic safety film released by Walt Disney, Dec. 26 

program of U. S. Air Force, driving is 


Kreml), 


Traffic safety 
a privilege, Dec. 14 
Traffic statistics on military 

Traffic supervision awards of IACP, Aug. 4 

Traffic travel shows increase for 1955, Feb. 29 

Traffic volume and speed recorded by monitoring device on 
Merritt Parkway, Mar. 34 


drivers, Dec. 30 


Training, aikido replaces judo in Hawaii, Sept. 36 


Training, arson seminar held at Purdue University, Mar. 40 


Training, Boulder, Colo., holds eighth annual crime school, 


Aug. 36, Sept. 41 


Training cadets for Wisconsin Patrol, Dec. 37 
Training Calendar, Jan. 33, Feb. 41, Mar. 


41, Apr. 41, 
May 33, Jun 11, Sept. 40, Nov. 48, 


Dec. 47 


10, Jul. 40, Aug. 


Chicago (Dr. Benjamin C. Willis), 


Nov. 20 


program 


Training, Chicago Safety Board gives grant for, Dec. 35 
Training, Command school for Port of New York Authori- 


ty officers, Feb. 40 

[ACP annuai report, Dec. 16 
evaluates conferences on bank robbery 
violations, May 12 


Academy’s 57th session, Sept. 34 


Air Force police given by Florida Highway 
Patrol, Jun. 24 


Training, homicide investigators seminar at University of 


Oklahoma, Apr. 36 


Training, Kansas holds 10th annual school, Sept. 42 
Training, Keeler Polygraph Institute class, May 20 
Training, law-medicine institute at Western Reserve Uni- 


versity, Sept. 26 


Training, Maryland State Police plan physical facilities 


for effective, Jul. 8 
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Training, Michigan State University enlarges police 
school, Sept. 36 

Training, narcotics school organized in D. C., Nov. 6 

Training, newspaper safety seminar in Kansas, Aug. 12 

Training, New York State Police conduct community pol'ce 
program, Mar. 32 

Training, police administration course at American Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C., Mar. 24 

Training, police-community relations institute, May 24 

Training, police photography seminars, Aug. 5 

Training, polygraph operators complete class, Jan. 31 

Training program, Washington, D. C., devised by D. C. 
Policemen’s Association, Jul. 28 

Training, providing adequate program for smaller depart- 
ments (Sommers), May 14 

Training, Rhode Island State Police operates school at 
University of Rhode Island, Mar. 30 

Training, San Antonio includes tours of city departments 
in, Mar. 27 

Training, science vs crime seminar scheduled, Sept. 16 

Training, seminar on motor vehicle theft, Jul. 16 

Training, supervisory instruction program (Pierce J. 
Fleming), Nov. 22 

Training, traflic police urged by Pennsylvania Motor Fed- 
eration, Jul. 26 

Training, University of Minnesota sponsors Juvenile Offi- 
cers’ Institute, Mar. 5 

Training, Utah police attend school on alcohol studies, 
Jul. 33 

Travel on highways increases in 1955, Feb. 29 

Tri-Brata, principles of Indonesian police (Soekanto), 
Oct. 47 

Trouble in the nation’s capital (Stewart), Jun. 8 

Truck drivers, crack down on drug sales to, Jan. 31 

Trucks banned on Wisconsin highways over weekends, 
Jul. 36 

Tuan, C. Y., The Taiwan police broadcasting system ver- 
satile in use, Aug. 6 

Turnpikes, problems in policing (Phelps), Oct. 46 

TWX national network now operating, Oct. 46 

U 
Uniform police examination-license act proposed (Bran- 
non), Oct. 18 

Uniforms, new process for mothproofing, Mar. 12 

University of Maryland participates in training program 
for Washington, D. C., police, Jul. 28 

University training for police at Western Reserve, Dec. 36 

Unmarked cars as enforcement technique (Paul R. Martz), 
Nov. 16 

Unmarked cars, police use of (Wisconsin Motor Vehicle 
Department), Apr. 28 

Unmarke? police cars, Show ’em or surprise ’em?, Jul. 37 

Updike, E, C., National TWX network operating, Oct. 46 

U. S. Air Force develops driving is a privilege program 
for traffic safety, Dec. 14 

Utah police get training in alcohol studies, Jul. 33 


Van Blankensteyn, C. F., named director of Civil Defense 
Administration police division, Sept. 8 

Vandalism and bomb scares (Barrett), Oct. 38 

Vatanasook, Lt. Thavi, student observer from Thailand at 
IACP conference, Oct. 38 

Vermont State Police, firearms training of, Feb. 28 

Virginia law sets forth speed-stopping chart, Jun. 10 

Virginia legislative program, Feb. 33 

Virginia State Police analyzes its 1955 increase in traffic 
deaths, Jul. 38 

Virginia State Police memorial gallery, May 28 

Virginia State Police review traffic toll for 1955, Mar. 30 
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Visitors from abroad at IACP conference, Oct. 7, 9, 32 
Vollmer, August, memorial tribute to (Cheng), Mar. 6 
W 
Warren, Hon. Earl, keynote address on probation and pa- 
role conference, Aug. 22 
Washington, D. C., police training course at American 
University, Mar. 25 
Washington, D. C., training program through American 
and Maryland Universities, Jul. 28 
Water guns, Philadelphia proposes ban on, Nov. 49 
Watson, Herbert C., Crime of crimes: arson, Oct. 28 
Wax bullets, how to make (Flaugher), Dec. 28 
Weather Bureau issues tornado facts, May 20 
Western Reserve University, law-medicine institute sched- 
uled, Sept. 26 
Western Reserve University police training program 
(Gerber), Dec. 36 
Whammies catch speeders in North Carolina, Aug. 12 
Wike, Leroy E., Annual report of executive secretary, 
Nov. 36 
Wike, Leroy E., Pacific paradise plans for 1957 conference, 
Sept. 10 
Wilkinson, Frederick T., named warden at Atlanta Peni- 
tentiary, Feb. 14 
Will a secretary go to heaven?, Jun. 37 
Willis, Dr. Benjamin C., supplementary training in Chi- 
cago, Noy, 20 
Wilson, Lt. Henry H., attends Traffic Institute, Jun. 7 
Wilson, O. W., Basic police policies, Nov. 28 
Winter driving, lists precautions for, Feb. 30 
Wiretap or dictograph, surveillance by (Parker), Mar. 16 
Wiretapping illegally investigated by New York, Mar. 24 
Wisconsin bans weekend truck traffic, Jul. 36 
Wisconsin Highway Patrol cadet training program, Dec. 37 
Wisconsin Motor Vehicle Department holds traffic courts 
vital to justice system, Jul. 38 
Wisconsin speed analysis survey conducted, Apr. 26 
WLS broadcasts special tribute to law enforcement, Mar. 29 
Woodson, Col. Charles W., Jr., A visit to police in England 
and Germany, Aug. 14 
Woodson, Col. Charles W., Jr., on the cover, Aug. 3 
Woodson, Col. Charels W., Police cooperation committee 
report, Oct. 24 
X 
X-factor in police recruiting (Allen), Apr. 14 
Y 
Yale fellowships in engineering announced, Mar. 40 
Yearbook, IACP, 1956 edition off press, Sept. 35 
Yearbook, 1956 Municipal, off press, Aug. 42 
York, Pa., uses photocopier to speed jobs, Mar. 10 
Youngs, Richard, joins Traffic Division staff, Feb. 33 
Youngs, Richard A., named liaison officer for IACP State 
and Provincial Section, Apr. 8 
Youthful offender, the (Brown), Oct. 34 
Z 
Zeissel, Sgt. P. A., Fleet safety program in Texas, Nov. 46 
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- | FEDERAL CONICAL ¢ 


" THIS NEW PLASTIC BATON 
WILL NOT CHIP OR CRACK 


This effective RED Plastic Cone instantly converts a flashlight into 
a brilliant red Signal Baton. Perfect for directing night traffic, pre- 
venting accidents, protecting officers, as a warning signal— 
BRILLIANT-RED AS FAR AS THE EYE CAN SEE! 


m 


Equipped with this baton, law enforcement officers no longer need 
carry both traffic baton and flashlight—not necessary to take flash- 
light apart to convert to baton. To assemble: slip cone over a round 
head flashlight of correct size, then tighten clamp. To disassemble: 
simply loosen clamp and remove cone. No spare parts to lose or 
handle. 


rrt 
) 


#1 Cone fits 1'36'’ Round Head Flashlights 
#2 Cone fits 2'' Round Head Flashlights 


16 
24 FOR MAXIMUM BRILLIANCE. COMPLETE WITH 
RED CONE, THREE-CELL FLASHLIGHT AND OLIN 


‘“LEAKPROOF”’ BATTERIES. each LL 


* 


37 


ts 


~ 


COMPLETE WITH RED CONE, TWO-CELL FLASH- 
LIGHT AND OLIN “‘LEAKPROOF” BATTERIES. 
each 


9 


BATON ONLY, WITH CLAMP each 
F.O.B. SALTSBURG, PENNA. 


Write for Quantity Prices 
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NATIONALLY ADVERTISED 
‘““LEAKPROOF”’’ BATTERIES INCLUDED 
WITH EACH COMBINATION UNIT 


(azig jongoy S/, *xoaddy) 
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were designed particularly for use by law enforcement agencies for traffic control. 
They have proven to be equally effective for use by industrial organizations, parking lots and garages, outdoor 
theatres, construction companies, fire departments, airlines, rescue Operations, highway departments and for all 
mobile equipment operators where an instantly brilliant danger signal may prevent costly accidents. We invite you 
| to place a trial order so fhat you can see for yourself why this baton surpasses all others for simplicity, effectiveness 
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and practical utility. 


FEDERAL LABORATORIES INC., SALTSBURG, PA. 
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IN CHARGE OF LECAL MATTEns 












HANDSOME 
MINIATURE 


OR REGULATION 
SIZE BADGES 













SEE YOUR 
BLACKINTON DEALER 
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he Hand is Quicker Than..... 


7 is the proverbial expression which is proved by this feat of 
magic. You tie four or five handkerchiefs together and push them 
thru a tube which is made by roiling a sheet of paper and securing 
it with rubber bands. The magic happens as the handkerchiefs pass 
thru the tube — they emerge one at a time — the knots have van- 
ished. THE SECRET? — Tie handkerchiefs with a regulation 
square knot. Practice tying them until certain you will always get 

it right, as per illustration. After you tie each knot, take Part C 

in one hand, end A in the other, pull on each as tho tightening the 

knot. This “upsets” the knot as shown in second drawing. A very 

slight pull will slip the two loops free of Part A-C and the knot 

is untied. When pushing handkerchiefs into tube, you can 

easily separate them with your fingers. Push them all into tube 

and shake tube so handkerchiefs will fall out one by one. 






Tre is what will happen when people 
see that you are wearing a BLACK- 
INTON badge, for they notice imme- 

diately the handsome design, precise 

detail and gleaming finish that com- ~MANTOAS 
bine to make a BLACKINTON 7 OC NV a 
badge one that you can be proud ‘ ‘- 

to wear. "ha 











Ask your equipment supplier to 
show you the new HI-GLO badge 
which has a ruby-colored stone 
hand set in the eye of the eagle. 
This is the badge with the lifetime 
finish that you can polish, polish, 
polish. 


BADGES AND UNIFORM INSIGNIA 
FOR EVERY SERVICE AND INDUSTRY 


BLACKINTON 


V. H. BLACKINTON & CO., INC., ATTLEBORO FALLS, MASS. 


















































